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2 CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


i THE ABC OF DICTATORSHIP DANGER SPOTS 


THS, 


— THE SCHOOL FOR DICTATORS, by 
cn Ignazio Silone, analyses by means of a dialogue 
tate, the perennial characteristics of authoritarianism. 


ot Kingsley Martin said in the New Statesnan: “it is 
| difficult to stop quoting from this book, because it 
supplies in a very readable form the.answer to most 
of the questions that peop'e ask one about Fascism.’ 
Signor Silone has been imprisoned by Mussolini 
and Primo de Rivera for his opinions. Witty, 
GE scathing, acute, his dialogue shows they had good 
reason for keeping him quiet. Its irony, the accuracy 
of its psychology, its mordant humour expose all 
the faults and follies of the Strong Men. (8s. 6d.) 


In MODERN DICTATORSHIP Diana 
Spearman examines in turn each of the new au- 
thoritarian states, discussing the methods employed 
LF in Portugal, Yugoslavia, Turkey, as well as Italy 
and Germany, in an attempt to throw light on the 
generic qualities of the dictatorial system. (10s. 6d.) 


The end of the Spanish war has made even more 
acute the threat to Gibraltar. The implications of 
that threat are analysed by the famous expert 
on Mediterranean affairs, G. T. Garratt, in 
GIBRALTAR AND THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. Mr. Garratt’s book on MUSSOLINI’S 
ROMAN EMPIRE was a brilliant diagnosis of 
Italian imperialism. ‘Gibraltar and the Mediterra- 
nean’ diagnoses with equal skill the importance to 
our own Empire of Gibraltar’s integrity, and the 
extreme danger to which it is exposed by Mussolini’s 
ambitions and the addition to the Axis of Franco’s 
Spain. (10s. 6d.) 


We shall shortly publish THE COMING 
STRUGGLE FOR LATIN AMERICA, by 
Carleton Beals, which shows how Germany, Italy, 
Japan are, often in concert, ousting England and the 
U.S.A. from political and economic pre-eminence. 
The facts and figures are startling. This account of 
our ‘decline and fall in the West’ will leave no one 
complacent. (10s. 6d.) 


FASCISTS IN ACTION THE WAY OUT 


Douglas Reed’s INSANITY FAIR and 
DISGRACE ABOUNDING provide the perfect 
running commentary on the rise of post-war 
Fascism in’ Europe. INSANITY FAIR has been 
cS, acc!aimed by England, by America, by the Empire, 
by people all over the world as presenting authori- 
tative information with the inspired passion of a 
patriot. DISGRACE ABOUNDING does for 
the post-Munich period what INSANITY FAIR 
did for th: twenties, for Hitler’s rise, for the Austrian 
and the Sudetenland invasions. (Each 10s. 6d.) 


And the workings of Oriental Fascism are explained 
in Frank Oliver's SPECIAL UNDECLARED 
WAR, an account of the Sino-Japanese struggle, 
for which Peter Fleming has written an_intro- 
duction. What is Japan after? Can China hold out? 
How did Chiang Kai-Shek emerge as generalissimo? 
How is the guerilla warfare succeeding? How far 
are Japan’s puppe. governments effective? Such 
questions are answered in ‘Special Undeclared 
War.’ Mr. Oliver has worked for fourteen years in 
China; Fe has moved from one war zone to another, 
studying the Japanese and Chinese tactics; his book 
elucidates the main features of the different cam- 
paigns, the characters of the rival leaders, the 
protabilities of success for either side. (12s. 6d.) 


A proposal for what seems our only possible defence 
against the ruthless expansion of the Fascist powers 
is presented in Clarence Streit’s UNION NOW. 
Cables from America, vigorous discussion in news- 
papers’ correspondence columns, long reviews, 
enthusiastic praise from leading internationalists and 
politicians, have indicated the tremendous import- 
ance of Mr. Streit’s proposals. He advocates a 
Federal Union of the democracies, which would 
have a common defence force, customs union, and 
centralised government for the control of foreign 
policy. The Federal Union would present a united 
front against any aggressor, and would be a 
nucleus which all specific states could join. Mr. 
Wickham Steed declares, ‘I think his book marks an 
epoch in international political thought,’ and Mr. 
Lionel Curtis says that ‘it is the most important 
book published in my memory.’ (10s. 6d.) 


Meanwhile we are expanding our Territorial forces: 
and those who are eager to know the part a citizen 
army can play should read Colonel W. N. 
Nicholson’s BEHIND THE LINES, an account 
of staff work on the Western Front about which 
the Times Literary Supplement wrote: ‘One has never 
seen the question of the réles of the Regular and the 
temporary officer more sanely discussed.’ (10s. 6d.) 
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MEMORIES 


The view from Leith Hill to the English Channel—the 
Cathedral at Canterbury—a Cotswold village in the 
sunlight—the downs of Sussex curving to the sea—the 
moors around Dunkery. 

“They can only be memories to me” says he who has 
lost his sight. 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


asks your help in its work of curing and preventing 
blindness. 


£55,000 needed this year. 
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EVERYMAN'S 


SHAVING 


CREAM 





THE 
CAPTAIN 


needs an 
easy shave 


He doesn’t want to be bothered 
with ‘everlasting’ lathering. 
In a few seconds the quickly- 
multiplying lather of Parke- 
Davis Shaving Cream softens 
his beard, making it the easiest 
job for a sharp razor to remove. 


At the same time it soothes and 
tones up his skin, preventing 
the slightest suspicion of sore- 
ness on even the most weather- 
worn countenance. 


Buy Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream in a large Is. 6d. tube 
from your chemist, or send 
for a week's free sample to 
Dept. 113/72, Euthymol, 50, 









MOORFIELDS Q 
EYE HOSPITAL 





CITY ROAD 
LONDON,E.C.1 
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42,000 


CHILDREN 

ALREADY 

PROVIDED 
FOR 





Please JESSIE is just one of more than 1,600 
| | children received last year. Motherless, 
Help! fatherless, unwanted, cruelly-treated, they 
came to the Society for a home. 
WILL YOU PLEASE THINK OF THE 
Bankers: HUNDREDS OF NEEDY CHILDREN 
BARCLAYS WHO STILL NEED A HELPING HAND ? 
LTD. 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary. 
WN HALL. KENNINCTON. S.E.II. 
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on an Orient Cruise 


You cannot be dull with the bright new facets 
of life revealed by an Orient Cruise. 
you can’t spell, places you’ve only heard of, a 
pageant that gives an entirely fresh outlook. 


Ist CLASS ONLY 


By ORCADES and ORION (23,500 tons), from 
MAY to AUGUST, to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
ADRIATIC, NORWAY and the BALTIC. 

Fares from 22 GNS. 


Ist and TOURIST 


SEPTEMBER, to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
ADRIATIC and ATLANTIC ISLANDS. 
Fares from £22 First Class, £12 Tourist 
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WEEK whose first four days have been marked by 

no accentuation of crisis is by common consent being 
described as a period of “lull” in international affairs. But 
if swords are not being rattled, pens and tongues are even 
more than normally active. A diplomatic contest for the 
Balkan States constitutes the chief activity of the Foreign 
Offices, though even that is put in the shade by the frenzy 
with which the Propagandist Ministries at Berlin and Rome 
ae emitting abuse of President Roosevelt—the best possible 
compliment they could pay to his recent message. Negotia- 
tions between Britain and France on the one hand and 
Russia on the other are progressing favourably, in spite of 
real difficulties which are to no party’s discredit and ought 
not to be minimised. It may be hoped with some confidence 
that at an early date both Russia and Turkey will have asso- 
ciated themselves in what it is already a misnomer to call 
the Western, or the democratic, security system; it is a 
European system, unlimited by geography or constitutional 
form. Germany is making a strong bid for Turkey’s friend- 
ship, but the appointment as Ambassador to Angora of the 
uniformly unsuccessful von Papen seems hardly an aus- 
picious move. Italy, meanwhile, is working hard on Yugo- 
savia. whose Foreign Minister was to meet Count Ciano at 
Venice on Saturday. A good deal may depend on what effect 
the Rumanian Foreign Minister’s Berlin interviews had on 
him, and what influence Turkey may be able to exert on 


the Balkan Entente, of which she is a leading member. 
* * * * 


























M. Gafencu in Berlin 

M. Gafencu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, arrived in 
Berlin on Tuesday with his hand substantially strengthened 
for his discussions with Herr von Ribbentrop. The oppor- 
tune announcement last week of Great Britain’s guarantee to 
Rumania, and the considerable clarification of Polish- 
Rumanian relations which resulted from his conversation 






NEWS OF THE WEEK 


with Colonel Beck on the way to Berlin, have both protected 
him against having to negotiate merely from weakness. 
Rumania is determined to offer no offence to the Reich that 
she can avoid ; on economic questions, which will occupy the 
greater part of the Berlin discussions, there is considerable 
agreement between the two countries, and M. Gafencu can 
emphasise that the British guarantee is unilateral, and in- 
volves Rumania in no corresponding obligations. Herr von 
Ribbentrop demands an explanation of Rumania’s part in the 
policy of “ encirclement”; M. Gafencu on his side wishes to 
know what attitude Germany would adopt to a Bulgarian 
demand for the cession of the Dobrudja. A satisfactory 
answer would considerably increase Rumania’s desire for co- 
operation with the Reich. Yet in the last resort the Reich 
is a greater danger than Bulgaria ever could be ; thus it is 
natural that, in Rumania as in Poland, opposition to accept- 
ance of Russian assistance in war has considerably weakened. 
Public opinion in both countries is increasingly inclined to 
see the Soviet Union as a possible saviour and not as a 


menace. 
* * * * 


Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia, now the most exposed of all the Balkan 
countries, is taking every precaution to lessen the danger 
facing her, when Germany and Italy each have a million 
men under arms and Hungary and Rumania each 500,000. 
She has undertaken a partial mobilisation, and hopes to have 
some 300,000 men under arms this week. At the same time, it 
is believed that efforts have been made to arrange a meeting 
between the Prince Regent and King Carol of Rumania, and 
perhaps also King Boris of Bulgaria; they have not so far 
borne fruit. Little encouragement can be found in Italian 
assurances of friendship or guarantees of the frontier 
threatened from Albania ; and the efforts of the Serbs to 
reach an agreement with the Croats emphasise that only by 
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the greatest degree of internal unity may it be possible to 
avert danger. In the further meeting that took place at Zagreb 
at the week-end between the Yugoslav Prime Minister, 
M. Tsvetkovitch, and the Croat leader, Dr. Matchek, 
the Government appears to have conceded in principle the 
Croat demand for autonomy and for constitutional changes ; 
unfortunately, a deadlock has been caused by the Croats’ 
demand that Bosnia and the Dalmatian coast be included in 
their area of autonomy. The Croats would be ill-advised to 
press these territorial demands too far ; the external danger 
has given them a great and long-awaited opportunity, but the 
Government may prefer capitulation to the Axis to surren- 
der to excessive claims. 
* * * * 

China’s Counter -Offensive 

Last week it was stated in Chungking, Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek’s headquarters, that a Chinese counter-offensive 
would be launched immediately “on all fronts from Inner 
Mongolia to South China.” The offensive has been pre- 
paring since the fall of Canton and Hankow ; an essential 
element in the preparations has been the despatch of Chinese 
forces into the “occupied areas.”” General Chu-Chen, one of 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek’s commanders, has stated that one- 
third of the Chinese forces is now behind the Japanese lines. 
Last week an intensification of guerilla warfare in the 
Japanese rear was ordered, while Chinese troops took the 
offensive in Kiangsi, Honan, Shansi, Hupeh, and Kwang- 
tung. In Kiangsi and Kwangtung they have had consider- 
able success. All territory east of Canton has been recap- 
tured and the Chinese have advanced within 18 miles of the 
city in the north-east and 10 miles in the north. Along the 
Fu River they have advanced within nine miles of Nanchang. 
For the first time China has seized the initiative held by 
Japan throughout the 21 months of the war. It is too early 
to foretell the result of the offensive, but it has already had 
the effect of further increasing the prestige of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

* * x * 


Australia’s New Prime Minister 


The election of Mr. R. G. Menzies, the late Attorney- 
General (he recently resigned through disagreement with his 
party over a question of national insurance), as leader of the 
United Australia Party in succession to the late Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lyons, leaves the political situation in Australia 
uncertain. Mr. Menzies was only chosen by a narrow 
majority over Mr. W. M. Hughes, and might not have been 
chosen at all if he had not been helped by the decision of the 
Country Party that they would not serve under him, a 
challenge which rallied a few doubtful supporters of Mr. 
Menzies to him. The Country Party’s defection from the 
coalition which existed under Mr. Lyons means that Mr. 
Menzies will hold office dependent on his own party of 26 in 
a House of 74. The Country Party, however, will no doubt 
keep him in power, as they have themselves no desire for an 
election. Labour, in opposition, commands 29 votes, and is 
thus the largest party. It is unfortunate that in the present 
international emergency it was not found possible to secure 
Mr. Bruce, who is at present on his way back to England, as 
Prime Minister of an all-party administration, but neither 
the United Australia Party nor the Labour Party would 
accept those conditions, which Mr. Bruce himself laid down. 
In these circumstances it is not even certain that the 
Governor-General will call on Mr. Menzies to form a 
Government at all, though he presumably will. 

* * * * 
Fleet Dispositions 

Nothing could have been better calculated to emphasise 
the importance of President Roosevelt’s Note to Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini than the simultaneous announcement 
by the Navy Department of the United States that the whole 
of the American Fleet, apart from an Atlantic Squadron of 
no great strength, would immediately be concentrated in the 
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Pacific. That is, in the first place, an unprovocative Teminde; 
to Japan (referred to in the Note as a State Occupying a vag 
extent of a neighbour’s territory) of the existence of the 
United States. Japan is a signatory of the anti-Comj 
Pact, and if Britain and France, in the event of a Euro 
war with Japan’s anti-Comintern associates, found it nece 

to draw on their naval forces in Far Eastern waters it would 
be a reassurance to them, and a matter for sober reflection 
for Japan, to know that the great bulk of the American figg 
was somewhere between Hawaii and Yokohama. Meanwhile 
the appearance of a considerable French squadron at Gibral. 
tar is a welcome evidence of Anglo-French co-operation, par. 
ticularly when some thirty or forty German vessels are about 
to conduct exercises in that vicinity. That particular opera. 
tion is susceptible of two opposite interpretations. It may 
be true, as a German spokesman averred, that if Herr Hitler 
were contemplating war the last thing he would do would be 
to disperse his fleet. It may be equally true that that is pre. 
cisely what he would do, for pocket-battleships based on 
Spanish ports on the Atlantic would be ideally placed for 
commerce-raiding. 

* * * * 


Germany’s Air Strength 


An article in the Economist of last week gives some 
valuable estimates of the relative strengths of the British and 
German Air Forces. One calculation suggests that the total 
number of German first-line aeroplanes mobilisable in time 
of war at the end of 1938 was 5,500 to 6,000; to these must 
be added 750 machines (other sources give a higher num- 
ber), seized in Czecho-Slovakia. By other and more usual 
methods of calculation, based on German, Italian, and 
American information, a total of from 3,200-4,200 planes is 
reached ; and monthly production is given as 800. This 
figure, for the end of last year, is thought to be an exaggera- 
tion, and 600 a month at the present time more probable. 
The British programme of 2,370 machines has already been 
exceeded, and British production, estimated at 400 a month 
at the beginning of this year, is considerably higher by 
now ; the rate of increase in production is higher in Britain 
than in Germany. The article’s conclusion that British air 
strength, and production, stood to German in a ratio of 2:3 
at the beginning of this year is on the whole encouraging, 
given the improvement that has taken place in this country 
since ; there may have been improvement in Germany too, 
but the capacity for expansion is considerably higher here 
than there. 


Crisis Finance 


A week before Sir John Simon’s speech, Mr. J. M. Keynes 
has published in The Times two articles which merit the 
closest attention on the financial problems of the coming year. 
His most striking statement is that “ the problem of abnormal 
unemployment will cease to exist during the financial year 
1939-40,” and all special plans and provisions for dealing 
with it should be dropped “as a waste of time and money.” 
This conclusion, which is hard to resist, is based on the fact 
that loan expenditure by the Government will be between 
£350,000,000-£ 400,000,000, and £200,000,000 more than 
the previous year. At a very conservative calculation, the 
additional demand may be expected to create work for at 
least 750,000, and the problem of abnormal unemployment 
is likely to give way to problems of acute labour shortage. 
Under -such: conditions the arguments for a Ministry of 
Supply, already overwhelming, become irresistible. Mr. 
Keynes prefers to call ita Department of Co-ordination, and 
assigns it especially the function of handling the problems of 


labour shortage, of trade union restrictions, migration of 


labour, and reducing unessential services ; the task of en- 
couraging exports, which will be at a disadvantage, of estab- 
lishing priorities in demand, and preventing exports of 
capital are all of primary importance. 
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food in Wartime 

if the country is called on to put into operation the ex- 
rensive plans for the control and distribution of food in time 
+ of war which the Government has drawn up it will start 
from a point which was only reached after two years of the 
yst War. The essentials of the scheme are the rationing of 
igdividual consumers and the Government control of food 
and distribution. Reserves of essential foodstuffs 
meet the inevitable dislocations of the first few weeks. 
The existing trade organisations would be utilised, and their 
gholehearted co-operation is essential. Already fourteen 
hundred local committees are planned to deal with the whole 
ofthe retail side of food-supply and co-ordinate the work of 
cal traders with that of the Government Department 
responsible for supplying food. The rationing of such com- 
modities as butcher’s meat, bacon and ham, butter, 
margarine and other fats, and sugar should assure every con- 
sumer of an adequate supply of essential foodstuffs ; appar- 
ently no such shortage of wheat as to necessitate the rationing 
of bread is anticipated. Milk will have to be carefully 
watched, more from the point of view of distribution than of 
supply, in view of the probable extensive shifting of popula- 

tion. The preparations as a whole sound efficient. 


x * . ® * 


An International Loan for Refugees 


The appeal which Sir John Hope Simpson made in Man- 
chester on Tuesday for the raising of an international loan 
indicates the only method of dealing adequately with the 
refugee problem. The settlement of Greek refugees in 
Macedonia, in which Sir John himself took an active part, 
cost £12,000,000, and it was made possible by an inter- 
national loan, which was readily subscribed even without 
guarantee. Such a loan today could be made a profitable 
investment, and it becomes increasingly difficult to justify 
the short-sighted policy of this country to the whole refugee 
problem. On grounds of enlightened self-interest (leaving 
aside the elementary humanitarian appeal) there is a con- 
cusive case to be made out for admitting refugees to this 
country on a generous scale. They have already proved that 
in the matter of the creation of employment they are an 
asset rather than a liability. We are faced, as Sir John Hope 
Simpson pointed out, with the danger of an alarming fall in 
population, and we yet command many vast empty tetritories 
which could be developed by the labour and initiative of the 
refugees if the Government could be persuaded to spend 
money on an adequate scale. This is not charity, though if 
ever there were a case for charity it is here ; an international 
loan for such a purpose should be a perfectly sound business 
investment. 

* * * * 


Shortage of Nurses 


The discussion in the House of Commons on Tuesday on 
the shortage of nurses was important when it is realised that 
nursing is now more urgently than ever a part of national 
defence. The Report of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Nursing formulated the grievances of the profession in 
what was in effect the nurses’ charter of essential demands. 
Those points are common ground to all who have recently 
contributed to what Sir Francis Fremantle called in the 
House “the rising storm of complaints that nurses were 
overworked, underpaid, subjected to excessive discipline and 
restriction and that the pension system was unsatisfactory.” 
Since the Government, according to Mr. Elliot, accept the 
general conclusions of the interdepartmental committee, it is 
good news that they do not propose to defer all action until 
the final report is delivered. The extent to which war would 
increase the need for nurses is indicated by Mr. Elliot’s call 
for 100,000 volunteers—* not only from the towns, but from 
country places wherever a few can be got together for train- 
ing.” This is, as he said, peculiarly the women’s own service. 
It would be wise policy to put through a short-term pro- 
gramme at once to remove the more outstanding grievances. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The events 
which caused the break in the Easter Recess were already 
overshadowed, when the House met again on Tuesday, by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s message. This was almost the sole topic of 
conversation and, because of the holidays, it took some time 
before the general opinion of the House became clear. The 
first reaction of unqualified approval has given way to a 
certain apprehension that Herr Hitler may use the President’s 
gesture as a lever, and that the momentum which was 
gathering behind the Peace Front may be slackened. The 
advantage of any American co-operation in European affairs 
is, of course, accepted. But there was much shaking of 
heads over the possibility of the colonial issue being raised 
immediately as a pre-condition of Germany’s presence at the 
Conference Table; while some people even went so far as to 
predict as a result the inevitable outbreak of war in the very 
near future. This latter argument was supported by 
the recent movements of the German fleet. It is said hat the 
Government would not be disturbed by the Axis fleets in the 
Mediterranean, but would view with alarm a large hostile 
force scattered along our trade routes. If, as some people 
foretell, April 28th is the next critical day, Germany’s action 
in dispersing her fleet is the natural result of her having 
learnt her lesson from the last War, and would be the obvious 
move for her to make immediately prior to an outbreak of 
hostilities. 

* * * * 

The brevity of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement, on Tuesday, 
on the international situation, took a full and expectant House 
by surprise. The very careful addition of the U.S.S.R. as 
one of the countries with which the Government are con- 
sulting showed that recent question hours have had their 
effect. The House greeted with loud cheers the Prime 
Minister’s reference to Mr. Roosevelt; but there were no 
supplementaries, and nearly everyone, afterwards, said they 
would like to have been told a little more. The announce- 
ment of the names of Regional Dictators, as they are called, 
very nearly provoked a storm, and undoubtedly presaged a 
great deal of controversy for the future. The Opposition 
showed quite clearly that they resent the inclusion of so 
many titles in the list, and even some Conservatives appeared 
to be unhappy about it. What was more disturbing was the 
postponement of certain appointments until war actually 
breaks out. Sir Archibald Sinclair pressed Sir John 
Anderson as to the scale of payment which these gentlemen 
are to receive in war-time, and the fact that Sir John had 
to ask for notice seems to reveal that the Government are 
still unaware of the sensitiveness of most of the House on 
the question of payment for national service when so many 
people are giving their services voluntarily. 

* * * * 

The House continues to be interested only in defence 
questions. Sir John Simon’s Budget for next Tuesday is 
quite forgotten, and the best debates these days are amongst 
Members in the Lobbies and the Smoking Room. The 
Ministry of Supply issue remains to be fought out. Rumour 
has it that the head of the new Department which will be 
set up, its activities confined exclusively to the War Office, 
will be a business man and not a politician, That is 
unlikely to be very popular because, in the first place, there 
is a growing opinion that nothing less than a full-scale 
Ministry of Supply is needed, and in a time like the present 
not to make use of Mr. Churchill’s great qualities is scan- 
dalous ; his increasing popularity in the country is much 
remarked upon at Westminster. Secondly, the activities of the 
Industrial Panel have not encouraged Members to rely upon 
business men. Likewise, Sir John Anderson’s work is 
coming in for criticism more and more. It may be unfair, 
but his ineptitude at question-time is rapidly persuading the 
House that his previous gréat reputation in other sphcres 
does not warrant his inclusion in the Cabinet and his control 
of one of the principal services at the present time. 
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TOWARDS A PEACE FRONT 


O swiftly do events of moment succeed one another 
in the international field that in the interval between 
one issue of this journal and the next the whole situa- 
tion may have radically changed. It has this week—how 
radically is not to be determined yet. Since the last 
Spectator appeared Mr. Chamberlain has announced the 
extension to Rumania and Greece of the guarantee 
already given by Britain and France to Poland, and 
reported the satisfactory development of negotiations 
with Russia ; the secondary effects of the Italian seizure 
of Albania have had time to reveal themselves ; and, 
most important of all, President Roosevelt has issued 
his already historic message of April 14th, calling on 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini to renounce aggres- 
sion for a minimum period of ten years, on the under- 
standing that assent to the proposal should be the 
prelude to international conferences, in which the 
United States would participate, on disarmament and 
the removal of economic disabilities. On that Herr 
Hitler is to be heard on April 28th. 

Nothing that has been said or written in excuse of 
Italy’s action in Albania mitigates the iniquity of it. 
Whatever the ascendancy she had already established 
over the defenceless State, nothing could condone 
armed invasion or the hackneyed artifice, copied from 
Japan as so much else has been copied from Germany, 
of the offer of the crown of the country by a puppet 
council to the King of Italy and its acceptance by him. 
But that has happened. An independent Albania exists 
no longer. What the country’s precise status may be 
pow is both obscure and immaterial ; Albania is as much 
annexed to Italy as Czecho-Slovakia is to Germany. By 
his inglorious achievement Signor Mussolini both gains 
and loses. Strategically domination of both shores of 
the Straits of Otranto is a considerable advantage, in that 
it gives Italy power to seal the entrance to the Adriatic ; 
and if the Duce is already eyeing other victims farther 
east his Albanian bridgehead may prove invaluable. 
Economically the benefits are smaller. There is some 
oil to be had, but not much, and mountainous and infer- 
tile country will make small contribution to the solution 
of the problem of Italy’s food-supply. Morally Italy’s 
loss is substantial. The Moslem world, of which Signor 
Mussolini has grandiloquently declared himself the 
protector, is enraged at the attack on the one indepen- 
dent Moslem State in Europe ; the Italian colony of 
Libya has by no means escaped the repercussions. 
Turkey, partly for religious reasons and partly for 
political and strategic, is reacting strongly against the 
Axis Powers and may already be regarded as a cordial 
collaborator with France and Britain. And in the Balkans, 
where the rival influences of the democracies and dic- 
tatorships have been in conflict, trust in the former shows 
signs for the first time of overshadowing fear of the 
latter. 

But in all these fields, and within far wider horizons, 
the dominating factor since last Saturday has been Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Note. No document could have been more 
wisely drafted or more opportunely timed. In its com- 
bination of “moral force with pungent phrasing and 
an unfaltering grasp of stern realities it displays all the 
attributes of the highest statesmanship. What its ulti- 
mate effect may be has still to be revealed. But 
the effects it has had already conclusively justify 


its issue. It is a warning to the Dictators that if 
break the peace they will incur the implacable hostility 
of the United States, and if the democracies Cannot be 
assured that in such a case America would actively 
intervene still less can the dictatorships be assured th 
she would not. It is a potent encouragement to States 
which from reasonable and perfectly respectable fear 
for their fate have hesitated to range themselves agains 
the Axis Powers. By the appeal it has immediately anj 
successfully. made to the sympathy of the Lay 
American States it has brought into play an influen 
powerful both in Spain and Italy. And, in accordang 
with what was no doubt its primary aim, it has cqp. 
fronted Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini with th 
dilemma of having publicly and formally to renoung 
aggression or stand condemned as the enemies of th 
world. 

That, it may be said, will cause small embarrassmey 
at Berlin or Rome. Renunciation of aggression 
habitual in both capitals. Herr Hitler cannot seize , 
square mile of someone else’s territory without annoux. 
ing that that is the end of his territorial demands. Hj 
word is worthless, and in that Signor Mussolini emulate 
him with complete success. In so far as the speech in 
the Reichstag next week consists of offers or assurance 
it will leave the world unmoved. Nothing Herr Hitler 
may say can carry conviction ; that can only come from 
what he may decide to do. The supreme merit of the 
Roosevelt Note is that it provides means for bringing 
assurances to the test. The Dictators (with violation 
after violation of the Kellogg Pact to their discredit) mus 
first pledge themselves to keep the peace, and then enter 
a Disarmament Conference for the reduction of the 
means for making war. And at the same time in another 
conference the justice of their clamant demands for 
economic equality and freedom will be put impartially 
to the proof. Assurances followed by that procedure 
would be of a different order from the mendacious pro- 
testations (such as preceded the seizure of Albania or 
followed the Sudetenland settlement) which have figured 
so largely hitherto in the Dictators’ diplomatic armoury. 

But even President Roosevelt’s proposals are only 2 
means to a greater end. It is essential not merely tha 
peace shall be preserved at this crisis, but that it shal 
be maintained hereafter. The League of Nation, 
designed expressly to preserve it, has failed in face of 
challenges such as were never counted cn. The 
League survives, and it is wiser policy to set about 
restoring its fabric than to discard it and build afresh 
on new foundations. But building, whether rebuilding 
or new building, there must be. In the only world tha 
this generation is likely to know there will be no peact 
without a peace front firmer in resolve and stronger it 
every material weapon than any probable combination 
of aggressors. Whether such a front is based on the 
present League or a reconstituted League or some 
different society of States is immaterial ; that maj 
depend largely on the views of President Roosevelt and 
his countrymen. The construction of such a front is i 
active progress, and the progress must not be allowed 
to slacken for a moment; rather must every endeavour be 
intensified. If a close understanding can be reached in 
Europe between Britain and France, Russia and Turkey, 
Rumania and Poland—all of them still members of the 
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e of Nations—the foundations of security in this 
Continent will have been well and wisely laid. And 
poth Russia and China may justly insist that aggression 
tual and potential in Asia shall not be ignored; the 
United States would agree with them and go far 
wards recognising that peace is indivisible, and 
qillective security needed everywhere. That goal has 


ot yet been reached, but there seems to be ground 


for hope that the difficulties which still subsist are 
in process of removal. There may conceivably be 
opening before us a period in which tension will be 
in some degree relaxed. It would be fatal if it induced 
the false security of a groundless optimism. Every day 
must find every peaceful State stronger than before, and 
ready to contribute to its utmost to a combination of 
strength sufficient to daunt aggressors everywhere. 


TWO BIRTHDAYS 


ROVIDENCE was in an ironical mood when, fifty 
years ago this week, it was ordained that Charles 
Chaplin and Adolf Hitler should make their entry into 
the world within four days of each other. For most men 
today the results, in one case, are too alarming for the 
jest to retain its flavour; but Mr. Chaplin at least has 
appreciated it. Accounts of his new film, The Dictators, 
indicate that he will take the part of a tramp who is 
mistaken for a Fiihrer—any Fiihrer, identifiable at will. 
Hitler’s personality today is too intimidating for his 
prestige to be dissolved by Chaplin’s satire, but it would 
be another proof of the comedian’s genius if, by 
doubling the parts of the clown and the dictator, he 
recognised that they are but varying manifestations of 
the same forces. For Chaplin and Hitler, however 
diferent their careers and their reputations, have this in 
common: their success is founded on their understand- 
ing of the “ little man” of the lower middle class who is 
perhaps the most typical product of the fifty years 
through which both men have lived. 


Each in his own way has expressed the ideas, senti- 
ments, aspirations of the millions of struggling citizens 
ground between the upper and the lower millstone of 
society; the date of their birth and the identical little 
moustache (grotesque intentionally in Mr. Chaplin) they 
wear might have been fixed by nature to betray the 
common origin of their genius. For genius each of them 
undeniably possesses. Each has mirrored the same 
reality—the predicament of the “ little man ” in modern 
society. Each is a distorting mirror, the one for good, the 
other for untold evil. In Chaplin the little man is a clown, 
timid, incompetent, infinitely resourceful yet be- 
wildered by a world that has no place for him. The 
apple he bites has a worm in it; his trousers, remnants 
of gentility, trip him up ; his cane pretends to a dignity 
his position is far from justifying ; when he pulls a lever 
it is the wrong one and disaster follows. He is a heroic 
figure, but heroic only in the patience and resource with 
which he receives the blows that fall upon his bowler. 
In his actions and loves he emulates the angels. But 
in Herr Hitler the angel has become a devil. The soleless 
boots have become Reitstieffeln ; the shapeless trousers, 
riding breeches; the cane, a riding crop; the bowler, a 
forage cap. The tramp has become a Storm Trooper; 
only the moustache is the same. 


Yet both exhibit the anarchism which is their deepest 
instinct. Two years before their birth, in 1887, 
Nietzsche wrote: “1 describe what is to come, what 
cannot be otherwise—the rise of Nihilism.” The fifty 
years that followed have fulfilled his prophecy, and 
most clearly in the work of these two men. For laws, 
tegulations, conventions, rules, the Chaplin of the films 
has never known respect or regard. To steal a sand- 


wich behind the policeman’s back is as instinctive in 
him as ina child. In the factory, if the foreman’s eye 
is turned, he seizes the chance of a few moments’ digni- 
fied leisure and throws the vast machine out of gear. 
He has no home, no family, no job, except when star- 
vation or pity for some other waif compels him to it. In 
him anarchism is a claim to human dignity and a resist- 
ance to the demand of an infinitely complicated society. 
In Adolf Hitler, it assumes new and terrible forms. 
When Charlie throws the machine out of order it is 
through ignorance, or idleness, or distraction; Hitler 


deliberately wrecks it. Incompetence becomes a 
fury of destruction, timidity is converted into 
truculence, ignorance into mysticism and megalo- 


mania. The discipline he has imposed on _ his 
people cannot conceal the chaos he has created. In 
part, it is the means by which anarchy is turned into a 
weapon against the outside world ; in part it is the mea- 
sure of the violence which is necessary to hold a people 
together after every religious, moral, social and political 
tie has been destroyed. It was Nietzsche again who pre- 
dicted, half a century ago, that the modern Nihilist 
would substitute for the social and cultural ties he 
destroyed the bare, empty, dogmatic, mystical concep- 
tion of das Vaterland; Hitler has fulfilled the prediction 
to the letter. 

How is this appalling metamorphosis of the engaging 
clown into the nightmare figure of the Fiihrer to 
be explained? The answer can only be found in the 
changes of the last twenty years. Chaplin’s genius, and 
his puppet, were formed in the years before the war, 
when society was still firmly based, when the “little 
man” was assured of some degree of security and 
prosperity, when he had no thought, no means, and no 
need of revolt to solve his troubles. But Hitler’s little 
man is post-War, when society was profoundly 
weakened, when he had endured the War, the inflation, 
the slump and the years on the bread-line. Chaplin 
has often shown, for a few moments, the kind of para- 
dise his clown desires—a girl, a hamburger, and four 
walls, however shaky. It is part of his truthfulness that 
such moments are always transitory. While they last, 
he is in heaven ; when they are over he shrugs his 
shoulders, kicks his heels and shuffles jauntily away. 
Hitler’s world was one in which even the hope of such 
heaven was denied to Germany’s millions, and in the 
end they did not shrug their shoulders ; they acquiesced 
in the fanaticism of their leader, and were ready to 
torture, murder, persecute, destroy and, if necessary, 
pull the whole world down in ruins about their heads. 

Thus it is inevitable that men should love Chaplin 
and hate Hitler. The first still allows them to laugh at 
their universal predicament, and to see the human con- 
dition as a pantomime. And since the comedy is always 
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illuminated by its author’s affection, pity and sympathy 
for his fellow-men, his sometimes intrusive curiosity 
about their affairs, it is a comedy that inspires hope as 
well as laughter. For this hope and laughter millions 
of men and women—white, yellow and black—unite in 
the tributes and admiration that have greeted him from 
every quarter of the globe. Hitler’s genius, the genius 
of destruction, is the antithesis of Chaplin’s. Germany 
will pay him honour, part obligatory, part sincere. In 
the world outside, many as are the millions who bless 
Chaplin, and bless him rightly, for the wholesome gift 
of laughter, more millions still, and with even greater 
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justice, execrate the name of the man whose uNgoverned 
ambitions, prostituting right to might, have cast over 
their lives the chill shadow of fear and impoverishmen, 
and bitterness and hate. Even Herr Hitler’s power hy 
its limits. It has failed to poison the minds of millions 
of decent Germans who loathe persecution and hat 
war as much as any lover of Chaplin’s films. But ig 
robbing these of their freedom he has robbed them of 
their power to veto a policy whose aim is acquisition 
and whose inevitable end is war. Outside Germany, 
and in part inside, that reflection must dominate ql 
others which the Fiihrer’s birthday exercises inspire, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CANNOT help sharing the uneasiness which some people 

have expressed, and more have felt, that the ‘ Repulse ’ 
should be occupied in carrying the King and Queen to Canada 
at a time when German pocket-battleships are cruising off the 
coasts of Spain. The importance of these vessels is that there 
are only, I believe, three ships in the British Navy which can 
both out-steam and out-range them, the battle-cruisers ‘Hood,’ 
“Repulse * and ‘ Renown.’ The Germans carry 11-inch guns, 
heavier than any of our cruisers. and they are faster (26 knots) 
than any of our battleships. They could therefore keep out 
of range of any British ship—except the battle-cruisers— 
whose guns could sink them, and they could easily overpower 
our 10,000-ton cruisers with their 8-inch guns. There are 
many vessels, warships or liners, which could carry the King ; 
the ‘ Repulse’s’ place would seem emphatically to be in 
European waters. The answer may be that if trouble were 
likely the King would not go to Canada at all. But no one 
thought the Czecho-Slovakia or Albania troubles likely 
twenty-four hours before they happened. 

* * * * 

Lord Perth’s retirement next week may raise one rather 
acute diplomatic problem. Whenever a new Ambassador to 
Italy is appointed the question of recognising Italy’s various 
illicit acquisitions is involved. France left her Embassy at 
Rome without a head for more than a year before she could 
bring herself to accredit him to the King of Italy and 
Emperor of Ethiopia. We have swallowed the swallowing 
of Ethiopia, but a larger mouthful has to be negotiated now. 
Lord Halifax holds, and has expressed, strong views on 
the Good Friday crime. Is he ready to accredit Sir Percy 
Loraine to the King of Italy and Albania and the Emperor 
of Ethiopia? Count Ciano will no doubt be highly gratified 
if he is. And to leave the Embassy under a chargé d'affaires 
at this juncture is not satisfactory—though that is what is 
happening at Berlin. 

* * * * 

Discussion on the next British Ambassador at Washington 
continues, in view of Sir Ronald Lindsay’s impending retire- 
ment. A professional diplomatist, such as Sir Miles Lamp- 
son, may, of course, be appointed, but there is an immense 
advantage in having at Washington a representative who can 
know and be known by the country, and make much wider 
contacts than the narrow Washington circle—for Washing- 
ton, unlike London or Paris or Berlin or Rome, is a purely 
political capital—can provide. The trouble is that the dis- 
tinguished “outsider” (such as America herself so often 
appoints) is apt to be something of a nuisance to the Foreign 
Office in his disregard of established formalities and routine. 
That being so, Lord Halifax might ponder seriously over the 
record of Mr. Harold Nicolson. Mr. Nicolson was, so to 
speak, born in diplomacy, and himself served as a diplomat 
for twenty years, ending as second-in-command of the Em- 
bassy at Berlin. His literary distinction and his political 
experience would give him a position quite different from that 
of th: ordinazy Ambassador, and make it certain that, as a 


British Ambassador should, he would be sought after in 
academic and business circles in parts of the United States 
where the ordinary British Ambassador is never seen of 
heard—particularly in the universities. The importance of 
that in these days is very considerable. Not irrelevant, more. 
over, is the fact that Mr. Nicolson is the biographer of that 
notable American, Dwight Morrow. His wife, as it happens, 
is a grand-niece of the Lord Sackville who was British 
Ambassador at Washington in Cleveland’s time, and came 
home in unfortunate circumstances—not discreditable to 
himself. 
* * * * 

One of Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches of the last few days seems 
to have gone completely unrecorded in the British Press, 
That perhaps is not surprising, as it had little bearing on 
current politics, and was delivered on the same day—ast 
Friday—as the notable address to the Pan-American Union. 
But it was relayed to English hearers, and many of us who 
know the charm of that white colonial home at Moun 
Vernon, by the Potomac, where George Washington lived 
and died, could picture the President standing on its porch 
commemorating the day, one hundred and fifty years before, 
when Washington himself had sat there and received the 
messenger who brought him tidings of his election as first 
President of the United States. It is a little profane perhaps 
to refer to the occasion, in the war of 1812, when British ships 
sailed up the Potomac to the federal capital and their crews 
burned the White House and other public buildings. An 
American was discussing the occasion with an English visitor. 
“ That,” he mentioned, “was when you burned Washing- 
ton.” “Oh, did we?” asked the Englishman with some mild 
interest ; “ I thought we only did that to Joan of Arc.” 

* * * * 

The Italian Press has on the whole exceeded the German 
in the petulant anger of its comments on President Roose- 
velt’s message, and the Jowest depths of foulness were 
sounded by the newspaper Tevere on Tuesday, when it was 
thought fit to make the paralysis from which the President 
suffers the basis for a series of derisive metaphors. Nothing, 
of course, is a better testimony to the impression the message 
has made than the paroxysms of wrath with which the 
controlled Press of Germany and Italy has hailed it. 

* * * * 

My paragraph last week on News Letters in general brings 
a note from one of the editors of The Fleet Street Letter, 
giving reasons why The Fleet Street Letter should be con- 
sidered a particularly good Letter. I have no doubt tt 
should; one reason why I said nothing for or against it 1s 
that I have never seen a copy. 

* * * * 

Nearly three-quarters of the adults in this country, I read, 
favour the establishment of free birth-control clinics for 
married people. But it is not true, I believe, that the late 


Dr. Malthus is being made Honorary Ex-President of the 
Anti-Litter League. 


JANUS. 
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: hat Ni the innumerable discussions official and unofficial on 
| ~a the future of Palestine far too little attention has been 
hem of {to the fact that while the Jews demand, as they most 


Uisition inelligibly do, a territory where they can develop their own 


TMany, ity as a self-contained and self-reliant unit, there is actually 

late all ch a tract of country available at the present moment, 

spire, tically uninhabited and unencumbered with the claims 

of previous owners ; this is the Negeb, approximately the 

rangle lying between Rafah and Beersheba in the north 

ind Akabah in the south, and bounded on west and east by 

and Transjordania. It now supports about 5,000 

jomads ; but it has been calculated that it had formerly a 

after in population of 300,000 or 500,000 persons ; it is hilly but 

| States Bi sot sandy, except in three small patches near the coast. Its 

een Or HB ireg is approximately 4,430 square miles (that is, more than 

ance of Hi sight times as large as the total Jewish-settled area in Pales- 

> More- Bi sine), and it once had six considerable towns, including the 
of that port of Elath. 

Fer, In the fourth century A.D. it was constituted a Roman pro- 

1 came y vinees called Palaestina Tertia, with its capital Elusa (Khalsa) 

ble to hiding a population estimated to approach 50,000 persons ; 
three bishops were required for its spiritual needs, and the 
Legio Decima Fretensis was stationed at Elath. The precise 

“seems fp curacy of these figures is of no practical importance, but 

Press, the facts here Set out prove that it must have been very 

ing oo considerable. The Roman engineers worked out a system 

vast a artificial irrigation and stored rain-water in subterranean 

Union, tanks for its inhabitants, who subsisted on crops grown on 

s who gi terraced hillsides and cultivated the olive and the vine, 

Moun; but their civilisation collapsed in the early Byzantine period 

“lived fore the invasion of nomads from the desert who overran 

porch the country. Here, too, the Turkish army raised its entire 

Jefore,  "getable supply during the War; and again its desolation is 

d the § “uesolely to human neglect. As Major Jarvis has shown, its 

§ first § *ttility can be restored ; and all observers agree that the 

sthaps rinfall now is no less than it was then. Indeed, Colonel 

ships T. E. Lawrence and Sir Leonard Woolley, amongst many 
crews ‘ets who have visited the country, affirm that “ today the 

As Negeb could be made as fertile as ever it was in Byzantine 
isitor, "MS: 

hing- The re-settlement of this desolate area must and indeed 

mild fan only be carried out on a large scale; small colonies 
would be starved out. Further, roads and ultimately, too, a 
railway across it from Rafah to Akabah will have to be con- 

rman § structed if any scheme of settlement is to be successful. 

oose- § Besides rain-water, there is also water below the ground. 
were This is a hopeful sign. But it must, of course, be realised 
twas that a large batch or large batches of refugees of every sort 
ident amnot be dumped in such a country without preparation. 
hing, Pincers in the prime of life, under expert guidance, must 
sage fe set to work to open it up for extended settlement; and 
the Bere it may be remarked that the German Government has 

recently agreed that young men and women shall be released 
in advance of their families to make things ready for them, 

‘ings and that the old and the very young shall be allowed to 

ter, {remain in Germany for a certain number of years before 

ae" being sent to follow them. 

: ‘ Herein lies the opportunity to develop the country with 
due forethought and careful planning. The settlers would 
thus consist in the first place of trained and physically fit 

ead, § "orkers on the land, followed as soon as possible by their 

for | {amilies, and in the second place of those who in Europe had 
late j Plactised trades which they might hope to carry on in their 
the |W homes. Agriculturists might thus establish a wine- 

:. producing industry (similar to that so successfully conducted 
by Jews at Rishon-le-Zion and elsewhere), while handicrafts- 
men and traders might introduce the textile industry (which 





THE JEWS 


By PROFESSOR G. R. DRIVER 


is thriving in the hands of Polish Jews at Tel-Aviv). Once 
the basic industries are established, others may be expected 
to follow ; and its geographical position has always made it 
an important trade-route. Indeed, its importance in this 
respect is now much increased by the recent discovery of 
oil, after which the Japanese are already hankering, in the 
part of Arabia controlled by Ibn Saud ; for it will be possible 
to bring this by pipe-lines to Akabah or to Rafah, in either 
case a shorter route than that followed by the northern line 
to Haifa, and of all the more value as opening up an alter- 
native source of supply in case of war. 

Such a civilisation, however, must be dependent on the 
proper maintenance of law and order, as history shows.; for 
the earlier civilisation disappeared when Romans and Byzan- 
tines ceased to protect it. The country will therefore re- 
quire, probably for all time, external protection, even though, 
as Colonel Newcombe said in a recent address to the Royal 
Central Asian Society, “ politically there would be little objec- 
tion from the Arabs to Jewish settlement in the Negeb ; the 
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fundamental point in Palestine is that we cannot superimpose 
an alien race dominating an existing people. This would 
not be the case in the Negeb; therefore no one would 
strongly object.” The few Bedouin would tend either to 
settle down in the country or would wander off in search of 
fresh pastures; and the Arabs neither of Arabia nor of 
Palestine show as yet any interest in the Negeb. 

But, unless adequately protected, the country might 
easily fall a prey to an ambitious Power seeking a fresh 
outlet towards the East. The British Government would be 
bound to safeguard it from aggression by any hostile Power 
and would at the same time be keeping open an alternate 
route which might be invaluable to its Eastern communica- 
tions if ever the Suez Canal should be closed to it. Here, too, iz 
would have control of oil brought either to Akabah or to 
Rafah, with a friendly population close to any track which 
the pipe-lines conveying the oil must follow, and not too 
far distant from the Suez Canal itself. For these purposes, 
as well as for the trade of the inhabitants of the Negeb, it 
would be essential to develop the port of Akabah, which is 
suitable as a harbour for ships of moderate draft and also as a 
base for sea-planes, and to build another at Rafah similar tc 
those at Tel-Aviv and Port Said ; this would be labour on 
which the refugees might be employed te the advantage of 
themselves, of the Negeb and of the British Empire. 

Lastly, an announcement at this moment by the British 
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Government that it intended to put an end to the immigra- 
tion of Jews into Palestine would at once appease much Arab 
hostility both overt and latent, particularly at a time when the 
Italian Government has roused Moslem anger by the 
Albanian invasion, while the offer of the Negeb to the Jews 
would be welcomed by very many of them as the best 
possible settlement of. the Jewish question in the present 
circumstances. If, too, the Negeb were populated to its full 
capacity with Jewish settlers, it would be able to maintain 
itself against any neighbours if it were admitted to the 


OUR 





British Commonwealth of nations, and no other 
would be able to use it as a base against Palestine or 

There is ample evidence that such a scheme jg 
mically feasible as well as strategically desirable, Money 
however, would be required. This might be found pax 
by the formation of a chartered company (supported ote 
sumably for the most part, if not entirely, by Jewish fund) 
for the development of the country, and partly by the British 
Government for the carrying out of such strategical wo, 
as might be thought desirable. 





NEW COMMITMENTS 


By A BALKAN CORRESPONDENT 


NDER the pressure of recent events Mr. Chamberlain 
has decided to change his policy. The British Govern- 
ment intends to organise a front of collective resistance to 
aggression, and to devote special attention to Eastern Europe. 
Only a few months ago the Prime Minister described the 
Czechs as “ people of whom we know nothing.” He has now 
decided that he knows enough of several States considerably 
' more distant than the Reich Protectorate to engage British 
power in their defence. It may be worth while to ask our- 
selves what kind of States these are which have so suddenly 
become our allies—in effect if not by formal contract. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of Eastern Europe 
are peasants. There are industrial areas in Western Poland, 
and in the urban centres of Hungary and Rumania, and there 
are mining enterprises in all these countries which employ 
workmen of whom at least a part have acquired a certain 
sense of being a separate social class. But they are essentially 
agricultural countries. In Poland and Hungary there are 
great semi-feudal estates, employing landless peasant 
labourers. In the Balkan countries the land is more equally 
divided. But in all, the great number live in intense poverty. 
The fall of agricultural prices after 1930 reduced to misery 
most of those who had comfortable incomes. Their holdings 
are too small to sustain their large families, they are loaded 
with debts, and the burden of taxation falls more heavily 
on them than on any other class. Their economic misery 
they attributed, as in other countries, to their Governments, 
all of which replied, sooner or later, by measures of repres- 
sion. Today there is no State east of Switzerland where free 
political discussion and criticism are possible. 

It is often said that democracy has no importance for a 
Balkan peasant, and that party government had created 
everywhere a condition of political corruption which 
approached anarchy. But the inauguration of dictatorships 
has not ended corruption. There are no open scandals, 
because the Government censorships prevent all publicity. 
But often the only real change is that the interests which were 
formerly obliged to bribe every important party politician, 
now have to deal only with the dictators and their nearest 
collaborators. In the pseudo-democratic period the peasant 
had his representative in Parliament who could intervene to 
secure a reduction of taxes and bring the grievances of the 
village before the central authorities. Now he has no redress. 
But beneath the surface of apparent unity is a wealth of 
unrest and suppressed hatred of which the Governments are 
well aware. 

German propaganda has exploited scientifically this state 
of affairs. There are two main lines of approach. One is 
“ anti-Bolshevism.” ‘The German agents, whether members 
of the local German minority or of the dominant nation, have 
made great efforts to convince the ruling class of each 
country that its social security is threatened by the radicalised 
masses, agitated by Muscovite Bolshevists. The natural 
reluctance of the privileged to make concessions and to face 
fundamental economic problems, is encouraged by their 
German advisers. They have succeeded so well in many of 
these countries that the rulers, obsessed with terror of their 
own peoples, are convinced that the slightest reform would 





lead immediately to Bolshevist chaos. The other Germ 
approach is anti-Semitism, and the German agents jig 
regions of backward peasant population, telling the people 
that all their woes are the consequence of Jewish 
exploitation. In Rumania, Hungary and Poiana at least any. 
Semitism has been used with wide success as.a_pervertaj 
form of Socialism. In these countries the village siopkeepey 
and money-lenders are often Jews. Much of the hatred ¢ 
the peasants against landlords, capitalists and gendarmes i 
diverted against the Jews. The purpose of this propagandy 
is to inflame hatred on both sides. In Hungary, for instance 
the Germans support simultaneously the landowners again 
the masses, and the masses against the landowners and thei 
Jewish banking friends. They hope by these tactics » 
destroy all national unity and to force the Governments jnty 
a situation where, unable to rely on their peoples, they wil 
be compelled to capitulate to German demands. 

The chief reason given for the overthrow of democracy 
has been that it opened the way to Communism, alway 
dangerous in lands neighbouring upon Russia. This argumen 
was received with special sympathy in Great Britain, wher 
Russophobia has a tradition far older than the Bolshevik 
revolution. The Eastern Europe dictators, having suppressed 
freedom because it might favour Communism, soon reached 
a point where they could no longer distinguish between 
Democrats and Communists. All who advocate political 
liberty are ipso facto Communists, and receive the same 
treatment (of imprisonment, torture or assassination, which i 
considered suitable for Communists). The peasant peoples 
have never been interested in “ ideologies.” They hal 
certain practical complaints against their governments. When 
the abolition of Parliament made it impossible to present 
these complaints, they began to hate their arbitrary rulers 
more than their predecessors. Then they noticed that there 
was a word which almost every day a spokesman of the 
government would denounce, a word which signified every- 
thing that was evil in the world—‘‘ Communism.” They said 
to themselves, “Who are these Communists? They are the 
bitterest enemies of our oppressors, who must be afraid of 
them if they denounce them so often. They must be rather 
splendid fellows.” So this word acquired enormous prestige. 
In the same way, in the years after 1815, the word 
“ Liberalism ” won the hearts of simple people who had 
no idea of its meaning. Today thousands in Eastern Europe 
identify their elementary civil liberties with the word 
“ Communism.” 

It has long been a dogma of British foreign ‘policy to avoid 
intervention in the internal affairs of foreign countries. In 
this age, in which Germany intervenes everywhere, basing 
her action on detailed study of local economic and social 
conditions, this principle must be modified. If it is clear 
that a certain course in internal policy will weaken the 
military value of an ally, while another will strengthen it, 
it is right to intervene in favour of the latter. There isa 
danger that by becoming uncritical friends of the Eastern 
European dictators we may become the enemies of their 
peoples. These have great respect for Great Britain, and hope 
to find in her the leader of European defence. But they admire 
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her not for the sheer power of her Empire, but for the ideas of 
freedom with which she has been identified. All the suc- 
“oesses of German policy and all the ingenuity of National 
Socialist propaganda have not won more than a section of 
the reactionary bourgeoisie and of the most backward 

santry. The masses have for Germany a passionate and 
terrifying hatred. Some governments may be willing to 
capitulate, but all the peoples desire only to resist to the end. 

It would be tragic if British statesmen were led astray by 
the red herring of “ Bolshevism.” The word “ Communism ” 
conceals simple aspirations which have been satisfied for 
generations in Western countries. The British Government 


could use its great authority to urge its allies to grant funda- 
mental social reforms, to permit a measure of political 
liberty and to convince their peoples that in fighting for the 
State they are fighting for their own interests. It could refuse 
to renounce, to spare the feelings of its allies, the immense 
resources of Russia. It could point out to them instead that 
if they base their rule on more wholesome foundations, they 
will have nothing to fear from alliance with Russia. By such 
means the British people could gain not only paper allies, 
but bulwarks of real strength, such as would deter aggressors, 
or, in case of need, would share our sacrifices and assure 
our victory. 


AMERICA AND HITLER* 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


N discussing the present American relationship to the 

“Stop Hitler” movement, one must again differentiate 

between various important sections of national policy- 
making and opinion. There are three principal factors: 

(1) The Administration, that is, President Roosevelt and 
his Cabinet, are eager supporters of the newly invigorated 
Franco-British policy. The “ positive” programme the 
President announced many months ago, and his “ methods 
short of war ” to bring pressure upon aggressors, are entirely 
in step with the latest decisions in London. The President 
and his advisers are greatly encouraged at the stiffening of 
the lines, and prepared to do their part in continuing the 
resistance against aggression. The fullest co-operation with 
Great Britain is expected. The Anglo-American condo- 
minium over Canton and Enderbury Islands in the far 
Pacific is an illustration of this team-work, and was the 
best we could do to counteract the Japanese coup in the 
Spratley Islands. Official British and American policies are 
almost as close again as they were before Munich. 

(2) Congress, of course, is much more isolationist. The 
ablest and most vocal leaders in the Senate are prepared to 
resist “ entanglements ” and further commitments, and as 
the political battle of 1940 against Mr. Roosevelt begins, his 
foreign policy is one effective point of attack. However, 
there is not a great deal Congress can do to hamper the 
“positive” programme in application, because its consent 
is not required on most points. What is more, though post- 
Munich disillusionment is important, the newly stiffened 
British policy is inevitably applauded, whether freely or 
grudgingly. Congress is always glad to have Great Britain 
defend the American frontier. Of still greater importance 
is the fact that Congress has unstintingly appropriated funds 
for an armament programme approaching $2,000,000,000 
for the next fiscal year. Even the isolationists want to keep 
our powder dry, and fill our powder-horns. Congress is 
currently constJering amendment or repeal of the Neutrality 
Act, but so diverse are the viewpoints that a continuance of 
the status quo is probable. That will be disappointing to 
the Administration, which had hoped for a freer hand to 
help the anti-aggressor group of nations, but in actual stress 
of world-war these restrictions would doubtless go by the 
board. This conclusion is shared fatalistically even by 
extreme isolationists. 

(3) Public opinion generally manifests views very much 
like those of Congress. The national unity now shown in 
Britain has, of course, made its impression, and were it not 
for the post-Munich let-down, would already have raised 
British statesmanship to the pinnacle it enjoyed in American 
opinion prior to that crisis. 

But, of course, the sentiments and emotions that pre- 
vailed here before last October cannot readily be re-created. 





iy This article, with its detailed analysis of American public 
opinion, was written before, but is strikingly confirmed by, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Note of last Saturday. 


Washington. 


Then, American opinion had had a steady and dramatic 
build-up, largely through the radio, and was prepared to go 
very far in supporting resistance to Germany over Czecho- 
Slovakia. For a brief period before Munich, Mr. Chamber- 
lain was a hero here. Great things were expected of British 
diplomacy. The opposition to American “involvement” 
had not then been organised as it is now, political factors 
did not materially enter in, and the United States was far 
readier psychologically for another crusade than it is today. 
Of course, Mr. Chamberlain could not bank on such sup- 
port even then, and the factors which produced his actual 
policy are not relevant to this discussion. The simple fact ~ 
is that while American opinion supports the “ Stop-Hitler ” 
drive today, it is not the whole-hearted support that 
might have been available last year, and it faces powerful 
resistance. The Roosevelt programme is being combated 
by many diligent propaganda organs, and it may even suffer 
the fate of the Wilson programme. That is to say, we are 
cautious and sceptical today, and have not greeted the stiff 
British attitude with the applause that would have met it a 
few months ago. Moreover, the April crisis has not had the 
radio build-up of the September affair, nor as yet the same 
elements of drama. Perhaps they will come before these 
words see print. 

One underlying factor goes far to counteract the impor- 
tance of such currents of opinion. The American armament 
programme marches on apace. On January 12th, President 
Roosevelt delivered his national defence message. Within 
three months—and that is very short for American legis- 
lative action—Congress has more than half completed 
authorisations and appropriations for a $2,000,000,000 
annual building programme. The programme has been 
enacted by overwhelming majorities in both houses of 
Congress, with very little debate. Two tremendous Bills 
have already been signed by the President: the $358,000,000 
emergency Army-Expansion Authorisation Bill, of which 
$300,000,000 is for a bigger American air force, and the 
$513,000,000 Regular Army Appropriation Bill which pro- 
vides the funds necessary to carry the army through the first 
year of its expanded activities. The $65,000,000 Naval Base 
Bill is in Senate-Committee stage after passing the House. 
The regular Naval Appropriation Bill is ready to emerge 
from House-Committee stage where the original estimates 
have been raised by an additional $19,000,000 to a proposed 
total of $758,808,000. A Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
(supplementary estimates), including items not ready when 
the regular army Budget was passed, has now been brought 
forward, raising totals by $116,539,000. A dozen other 
minor items of national defence are coming along. The 
Navy has asked for two battleships of up to 45,000 tons. 
In all probability, within a short time, the United States will 
have eight capital ships of from 35,000 tons upward under 
construction. Debate on these measures has been perfunc- 
tory. Isolationists have raised no outcry. The Army expan- 
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sion Bill passed the House by 367 to 15 votes, and the 
Senate by 77 tc & The Naval Base Bill won by 368 to 4 
votes in the House. 

It is open to question whether any nation building up its 
military forces to this extent can. possibly call itself isolated. 
There has been no substantial outcry against the economic 
“sanctions ” applied to Germany. Oddly enough, such an 
attitude of acceptance often does apply to purely executive 
acts. Congress will fret and fume and refuse to authorise 
things like the Guam proposition, and then will permit the 
executive to do almost anything within his own province. 

One word on another subject. Janus asked in a recent 
Spectator where Mr. Cordell Hull was during the March 
crisis. It was a good question, and it was widely asked here. 
Mr. Hull was in Florida, recovering from a minor illness 
of a genuine and non-diplomatic nature. When he returned, 
he associated himself pointedly with all that had been done 


—— 





< 


in his absence. He even “inspired” a newspaper account 
that he had dictated over the telephone some of the tern 
of the Welles statement condemning Germany. But Janus’, 
keen diplomatic news-sense is not deceived. The fag 
remains that he does and sees things differently from the 
President and Mr. Welles. He condemns aggression in broad 
general, moral terms; he hesitates to apply his views in 
concrete action. His interest concentrates upon his trade 
programme. He might have objected to the economic sane. 
tions policy against Germany ; indeed, he did not Specifically 
approve that policy upon returning here. But the German 
Embassy, with a diplomatic touch for which the Wilhelm. 
strasse is noted, gave out an interview accusing Mr. Hull of 
not co-operating with them in barter and reciprocal trade 
deals. Mr. Hull was furious, and in a hot statement of his 
own completely aligned himself with the Roosevelt-Welles 
sanctions programme. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES 


By PROFESSOR 


HE great enterprise of the Cambridge University Press 
has been completed after more than forty years have 
passed since the plan was first conceived. It was, of course, 
no very new idea. There had been similar German Histories 
and many of us had read a good deal in Lavisse et Rambaud 
before the first volume of the Cambridge Modern History 
appeared. But the Cambridge Modern History has been the 
most ambitious attempt in recent times, and it has had no 
real rival since it was begun. As has recently been revealed 
the idea came in the first instance not from Acton himself 
but from the Secretary of the Cambridge University Press, 
but Acton embraced the project with enthusiasm. Advanced 
in years, and one of the most learned historians of his time, 
he had not produced a single book and must have known, 
as we now realise, that he would never do so. He was in- 
hibited by the range and magnitude of his own knowledge. 
This new scheme gave him an opportunity to make his learn- 
ing serve to inspire, correct and supplement the work of 
others. 

In its inception the History was to be something more than 
a collection of monographs. There is a lofty sentence in 
Acton’s report to the Syndics repeated in his instructions to 
the contributors and quoted inaccurately by his literary exe- 
cutors: “By Universal History I understand that which is 
distinct from the combined history of all countries, which is 
not a rope of sand, but a continuous development, and is not 
a burden on the memory, but an illumination of the soul.” 
This sentence is not used by the Syndics in the interesting 
pamphlet which they have recently distributed which bears 
on its cover the title 12} MILLION Worps—and nothing 
else. 

Acton himself pianned the Modern History. The topics 
of its volumes and the utles of its chapters were chosen by 
him, though many of the latter were altered in the course of 
production. The first two volumes were more or less in type 
when he died—partly, as his executors suggest, because of 
this unwonted parturition. The five chapters which he had 
allotted to his own pen were still unwritten. Smaller men 
took up the task. Sir Adolphus Ward had something of the 
encyclopaedic knowledge of Acton himself, but the other 
editors were of a lesser breed. At any rate there is little 
evidence of comprehensive direction or of that universal 
history which Acton had once imagined. The work remains 
a collection of monographs, good, bad and indifferent. Even 
so, however, it is certainly one of the greatest contributions 
to historical knowledge that has cver been made in this 
country. There are some chapters to which we still turn 


today for a scholarly survey which can be obtained in no 
other place. The bibliographies which each volume includes, 
uncritical and in a sense unscientific as many of them are, 
have never been superseded, and thousands of students have 
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found in them the starting point of their own researches, 

Moreover, in spite of the aridity and pedantry of many 
of its chapters, the Cambridge Modern History is used by 
thousands of readers whose interest in history is not that of 
the scholar. Look in any public library and see how well- 
thumbed are the large pages of its massive volumes. It has 
even had a popular edition—alas! unrevised. 


There are ne noies, so that the reader often cannot dis- 
cover whether a startling conclusion is due to an original or 
an ignorant mind. This appears to have been Acton’s own 
decision. But it was an unfortunate one, which has been 
abandoned in the later Histories. For not only did it often 
deprive the scholar of just the information which he most 
needed, but it also gave to the writer a temptation, not 
always resisted, to make statements which he would have 
avoided if he had had to prove them. 

There are many contributions from foreign pens, though 
Acton appears at first to have thought that he could rely on 
English and American scholars alone. But fortunately other 
lands, notably Germany and France, were laid under con- 
tribution, and the editors obtained impartiality of treatment, 
on which Acton set the highest value. At any rate, foreign 
countries fare just as well as Britain and the patriotism of 
one writer is neutralised by that of another. 

After the Modern came the Cambridge Medieval History, 
which indeed at first Acton had meant to include in his own 
scheme. It was planned by Bury, a more practical scholar 
than Acton, and with the knowledge that comes from the 
successful completion of great tasks. But on this project 
the Great War exerted a baneful influence. In the first 
volumes German contributions had been used, including an 
Austrian account of the Slavs which, though § specially 
praised by editors, roused Slavonic historians to justifiable 
wrath. After the War, partly perhaps as a consequence of 
this, partly because of the absurd attitude of many academic 
men at that time, German historians were excluded, to the 
great loss of the History. The original editors of this series 
were not quite up to their task, as the immense lists of 
corrigenda in two of the volumes bear witness. But 
younger men came to the rescue, the scope of the work was 
enlarged, and the later volumes include some chapters which 
give us fascinating accounts of medieval life and manners. 
Its maps were better planned than those of the Modern 
History Atlas. 

The Cambridge Ancient History was also largely planned 
by Bury. I am not qualified to speak of it, but it is in a sense 
the most successful of the three. Its editors learnt from 
previous experience, and since the evidence on which it is 
based is likely to change less than that for the other Histories 
it may well outlive them. 


There are other Cambridge Histories. The Cambridge 
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History of British Foreign Policy in three volumes was a Cambridge History of Poland has been undertaken. The 
wena iystily produced after the War, and was much below the reasons can hardly have been the same as those which 
thts level of the others. Some of its contributors were writing inspired Acton. yh 
anus’ on their subjects for the first time, and in any case the open- Two projects, it is submitted, the Syndics might well 
© faa ing of the archives has made large portions of the work consider. One is a Cambridge History of the Far East, so 
m the already completely out of date. The Cambridge History of much needed in the Western world. It is true that the 
broad the British Empire has gone steadily on and utilised the scholarship for editing such an enterprise does not exist in 
ws in services of many scholars in the Dominions and India. Cambridge, or indeed in Britain. But the Syndics have 
trade Three others are in progress. One, a continuation of the already gone outside Cambridge for editors. Indeed, 
sane. Modern History over the period immediately preceding the it is a significant fact that the two new volumes of the 
ically War and the War itself, has been planned by Professor Modern History are being edited by a London and an 
“rman Temperley in two volumes. For a work on the origins of American professor. Might not a Far Eastern History be 
helm. the War the time is ripe, but it may be doubted if it is yet undertaken by an international board which could enlist the 
ull of possible to write the diplomacy of the War itself, while for service of Chinese and Japanese scholars as well as European 
trade the peace that followed it essential documents are still and American specialists? 
of his lacking and the atmosphere that surrounds it is not con- The other is the revision of the Histories themselves. 
Velles ducive to impartial scholarship. It might be better to wait Large portions of the Cambridge Modern History are 

a while if an authoritative work is to be produced. But already completely out of date. Will not the Syndics devise 

the Cambridge Economic History meets an obvious demand. some scheme by which it can be overhauled and the results 

The economic is now the dominating note in historical of the last quarter of a century’s researches incorporated in 

research, and a comprehensive work with two such excellent it? This would add immensely to the great debt which we 

editors as have been secured for it will fill up the gaps of owe to the Press for what has already been done. Can any 
which Acton was dimly aware, more so perhaps than some other country show a similar institution which has served 
ches, of his successors. It is difficult to account for the fact that learning to such good purpose? 
nany 
d by , ‘ ’ 
a POLAND AND THE AIR-POWER FACTOR 
well- 
- has By J. M. SPAIGHT 
HE revolutionary change in our foreign policy involved capable of striking a damaging blow through the air at 
dis- in the conclusion of the defensive pact with Poland is Germany’s heart. 
1 or particularly welcome from the point of view of the balance London, we have been warned almost to boredom, is in a 
re of air power in Europe. It tends to tilt the balance in our peculiarly unfortunate position in modern warfare, as com- 
een favour. Hitherto we have been engaged in a stern chase, in pared with Berlin. It is situated at a distance of 350 miles 
ten which Germany has been leading. The lead has been from the German coast ; Berlin is over 500 miles from our 
an shortening. Some think we have caught up already, so far coast, and more than half of this distance is over German 
NOt] 3s production goes. Mr. Oliver Simmonds stated recently, territory, where the interception of bombers is less difficult 
ave in the House of Commons, that our output of aircraft was than over the sea. Even from the French frontier Berlin 
now substantially equal to Germany’s. Dr. Dalton, on the _ is still 350 miles away, the whole route being over German 
igh contrary, maintained that the gap was widening. Official territory. From the Polish frontier to Berlin the bee-line 
a“ pronouncements upon this particular subject have neces- js only 100 miles, which is rather less than the distance from 
her sarily been discreet and uninformative. There is no doubt the Czecho-Slovakian frontier to Berlin, and could be flown 
wd that an enormous improvement in the output of airframes by a modern bomber in less than half an hour. Our geo- 
i”, and engines has occurred in the last six months. Sir graphical disadvantage in the west has been redressed to the 
en Kingsley Wood’s statement on March gth that we were extent that the new defensive alliance has worsened the 
of J spending £250,000 a day on the production of aircraft alone position of Germany’s capital, relatively to ours, in any war 
and that the rate would increase still further, is heartening which may be waged between us and in which, it must now 
ys in the extreme. Even if a good deal of the expenditure is be assumed, Poland will also be her enemy. Much depends 
vn for progress payments on aircraft not yet completed, it points here, of course, upon the Polish army not being pushed 
ar to an output of something like twenty aircraft a day in the too far back from the frontier. 
he very near future. Shortly before the Great War ended, arrangements were 
et Our agreement with Poland should improve our relative being made for the establishment near Prague of an atr- 
* position still further. It is not that Poland herself has either base from which our Royal Air Force would have raided 
7 a great air establishment or a large productive capacity. It Berlin and other objectives in Germany. The squadrons 
ly is rather that, in the first place, her geographical position which had been employed in Palestine and Mesopotamia 
le serves to set off the disadvantage under which London were to be used for this purpose. The proposal had not 
if labours as compared with Berlin, and, in the second, that reached finality when the armistice was signed. A scheme 
‘ there is behind her in Soviet Russia a field of aeronautical of the same kind, for raiding Germany from the east, may be 
. supply which she—and we—should be able to exploit unless organised in a major war of the future in which reprisal 
; some bad blunder is made. bombing is found to be necessary. It is to be assumed that 
: Poland’s air strength, as it stands, is a credit item in the the air operations of the three allies will be closely co- 
balance-sheet of the western democracies’ air power, but it is ordinated in any event. A single command for the British 
probably not greater than the debit item which was written and French air forces has already been suggested, and this 
in when Germany seized Czecho-Slovakia. The chief gain, might well be extended to embrace the Polish air force 
aeronautically, which that treacherous stroke brought to also. It is by no means beyond the bounds of possibility 
? Germany was the removal of the potential threat from the that we shall see British and French, as well as Polish, 
Czecho-Slovakian air-bases. These were, or Germany bombers operating from bases in Poland. Our and the 
: claimed that they were, a pistol pointed at her heart. The French rearmament drive may well result in such a pre- 
pistol has been struck from a possible enemy’s hand. It dominance over the Axis Powers as to leave a margin of , 
must be gall and wormwood to Germany to know that — strength for allocation to work of this kind That position 
another is levelled at her from the east. Poland, defensively may not be reached, however, until economic pressure 
allied to Britain and France, is a formidable foe, and one forces Germany and Italy to relax their efforts, and if war 
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should break out in the meantime the Polish air force may 
have to bear the burden of the air warfare in the east. 

The objection of the Polish Government to entering into 
any kind of military alliance with the Soviet Union would 
not extend, it is to be presumed, into the sphere of supply 
of munitions, which, after all, cannot in themselves carry 
any ideological bias. Indeed, there is some hope that an 
arrangement may be reached for Russia’s giving and 
Poland’s accepting the aid of the former’s air fleet. If 
the Polish Government were unwilling to arrange directly 
with the Russian producers, we or France might become 
intermediaries and take delivery of Russian matériel which 
we could then place at Poland’s disposal or, alternatively, 
use ourselves. Some triangular arrangement of this kind 
might well be made in connexion with the trade agreements 
which we are at present negotiating with Warsaw and 
Moscow. It would clearly be of the utmost importance if 
Russia’s immense resources could be tapped to swell the 
flow of aeronautical supply which we have succescfully 
broached during the last three years in Britain and else- 
where. We may have shadow factories on the Volga yet! 


Russia has at least seventy aircraft factories—ten times 
as many as Germany acquired in Czecho-Slovakia—ang er 
annual production in peace is believed to be in the neigh. 
bourhood of 8,000 machines, which is probably greater than 
Germany’s. In war her output would be still larger. The 
quality of her machines is good. Some of the best are 
manufactured in Russia under American licences, Her 
monoplane fighters of the Boeing type have shown them. 
selves in Spain to be excellent machines. They were faster 
than the Italian fighters such as the Fiats, though out. 
speeded by the new German Messerschmitts. The Russian. 
built Martin bombers have also done well. There is no 
doubt that both quantitatively and qualitatively Russia must 
be reckoned with very seriously in the race of air armament, 
It would be a calamitous mistake not to enlist her on our 
side at least in the realm of supply. The knowledge that 
we (or France or Poland) had done so would be a further 
deterrent against a Nazi attempt to win the mastery of 
Europe in a new war. Success for Germany would depend 
on the issue of a Blitzkrieg, and that could not be a winning 
trick if the attacked were superior in air-power. 


THE STARRY MESSENGERS 


By ANTHONY POWELL 


HE wars and political disturbances of the 17th century, 
like those same elements at the present day, caused 
men, longing for some evidence that life conformed to a 
pattern, to turn for proof of this to astrology. Formerly 
the occult influences of the stars had been a major con- 
sideration for princes and statesmen with momentous deci- 
sions to make; while those who practised such mysteries, 
though they might climb to dizzy heights of political power, 
enjoyed also the sobering knowledge that a false step might 
lead to an indictment for sorcery. 

But the exalted place held by astrologers in mediaeval 
times had already diminished, and, with their dignity, some 
of the danger that their profession had incurred. By the 
Restoration the pillory was on the whole the worst risk 
they ran. Meanwhile the almanacs which had begun to 
appear in increasing numbers made horary questions more 
generally popular than ever. This kind of publication gave 
the required information—like the stellar forecasts in the 
newspapers of today—in a handy form that could be appre- 
ciated by the unlearned with a minimum of intellectual 
-effort. In higher circles, even those with scientific preten- 
sions, there was constant speculation upon the importance 
of horoscopes; and 19th century historians are never tired 
of deploring the interest taken in the casting of nativities 
by such figures as Dryden and Clarendon. 

An entertaining book could be written about the activi- 
ties of the astrologers in 17th-century England; or rather 
the men of that period who professed the art at one time 
or another, because it was a convenient path to success for 
persons with quick wits who kad nothing much else to 
recommend them. Here there is space to mention only a 
few and to draw attention to the success of some as men 
of business. 

William Lilly was characteristic of this last sort, and his 
autobiography contains much information about contem- 
porary life in astrological circles. Lilly was thirty when 
he had his first introduction to astrology. He had married 
a woman of some means, considerably older than himself, 
the widow of his first employer, and he was spending the 
first few years of his married life in a leisurely manner, 
fishing and attending lectures, when one day he was: taken 
to see a Mr. Evans, a Welshman who lived in Gun-Powder 
Alley and studied the Black Art. Mr. Evans was on his 
bed when his visitors arrived, having been drunk the, night 
before, for although he was a Master of Arts and in Holy 
Orders, he was much addicted to debauchery and at such 
times was so abusive and quarrelsome that he was seldom 


without a black eye. He told Lilly how Lord Bothwell 
and Sir Kenelm Digby had called on him recentiy, when 
he was living in the Minories, and desired him to show 
them a spirit. Evans had tried to oblige with the result 
that he was levitated from his room and woke up next 
morning in a field near Battersea Causeway. Fortunately 
no harm came to his two noble clients, both of whom were 
considerate enough to call the following day to find out 
what had happened to the thaumaturge. 


Another mage who was open to consultations was 
Captain Bubb, who lived in Lambeth Marsh and 
landed himself in the pillory by the miscarriage of an 
ingenious but exceedingly dishonest scheme for proving the 
efficacy of his prophecies. A butcher had come to him 
complaining of the loss of forty pounds. Captain Bubb 
said that he would recover this sum on the payment of ten 
pounds down. The butcher agreed and was to!d to watch 
at a certain place on a certain night, when he would sec 
the thief. and must detain him at all costs. At about mid- 
night a rider passed at full gallop. The butcher showed 
unexpected energy, knocked him down and seized his horse. 
The rider turned out to be Captain Bubb’s servant, John. 
The Captain seems never to have recovered from this set- 
back and after serving his sentence, “ended his days ia 
great disgrace.” 


Lilly himself prospered in spite of an unsuccessful attempt 
to find treasure in Westminster Abbey with the use of the 
Mosaiical rods. He produced an almanac called The Starry 
Messenger, quarrelled with his colleagues, supported the 
Parliamentary party, and was visited by Charles I’s friend, 
the red-haired Mrs. Whorewood, who came to enlist his 
help in a plot to cause the King’s escape from Carisbrooke, 
an occasion when Lilly waived his political opinions for 
a consideration. His great opponent and rival was Captain 
George Wharton (officers of this rank seem to have been 
particularly addicted to prophecy in one form or another), 
a Cavalier, who was later created a baronet, after being 
appointed Treasurer and Paymaster to the office of the royal 
ordinance. 


Slightly more respectable figures were John Booker, whe 
came from Manchester and successfully predicted the death 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and the Revd. William Bredon, vicar 
of Thornton in Buckinghamshire, described as “ absolutely 
the most polite person for nativities in that age.” Mr. Bre- 
don was not without failings, however. He was given ovet 
to tobacco and drink and—portent of the era of cheap 
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-ars—when he had none of the former he would cut 
the bell-ropes of his church and smoke them. 

There were plenty more of them. John Gadbury, who 
had been a tailor’s apprentice and was much incensed with 
Anthony 4 Wood because in the Athenae Oxontenses Wood 
told the story of his father’s runaway match with a knight’s 
daughter; Neve, who had been mayor of Yarmouth; William 
Poole, who left all his books to another astrologer, Dr. 
Adee, in his will, but “If Dr. Ardee give my wife any- 
thing that is mine, I wish the devil may fetch him, body 
and soul.” The inheritor was so terrified with this 


bequest that he handed over everything to Lilly to 
avoid any possibility of Mrs. Poole benefiting even by 
accident. 

They are an odd collection. Cagliostro, if he had lived 
in this age instead of the 18th century, might have gone 
to America and become a gangster or founded a new reli- 
gion ; but Lilly, who died in 1681 possessing a pleasant 
estate in Surrey, was a more homely type. He would have 
made a suitable editor for a Sunday paper designed for the 
unfastidious; or he and some of his friends would perhaps 
have become familiar voices on the radio. 


THE FARROWING 


By JOHN McNEILLIE 


‘ 


PON Craig’s croft a black sow was “ apigging”” in an 
open-sided straw shed. Craig sat on a barrel under 
the flickering byre-lamp waiting for the event. It was a 
starry night with a crescent moon riding above the hills that 
rose from his door, it seemed, right to the sky. The moon 
just lighted the tips of the fir trees that grew “as thick as 
hairs on a dog’s back” up the heights. It was a lonely place, 
Craig’s croft, with no peat mosses or bogland for the potato 
crop, but there was water aplenty rushing over the rocks in 
the burns and fire-wood to hand in the plantations. Craig 
was smoking a short-stemmed pipe and watching the sow the 
while. She groaned and rolled flat on her side; she was 
hardly ready. The grey of dawn would come creeping up 
out of the east before she littered, but he was a patient man, 
and sat almost unblinkingly waiting for her, in her own good 
time to bring him the pigs he needed. 

He had hundreds of things to think of and all night to sit 
in the mild air thinking. He gazed on the sow’s bulging 
black flank and wondered why she must pig at night, for 
surely she would litter before morning. Her snout was 
towards him and her small deep-set eyes reflected the light 
of the lamp. Quietly and uncomplaining she breathed the 
straw-scented air and lay waiting ; not even puzzling why she 
felt so fevered and heavy. 

The owls in the fir trees hooted eerily and flew silently to 
and fro in their search for food. Sometimes they came flap- 
ping right across the yard and lighted on the red-iron roof 
of the byre that was, save for the stable, the only other build- 
ing there was to house all «hat Craig possessed. He needed 
that litter of pigs ; needed them more than he could realise 
at times. In the dark, little house nestling in the shadow of 
the trees slept his wife and three children, and for them he 
needed the pigs, because the cow gave little milk since the 
grass up there was poor ; the rats and weasels were constantly 
at his hens which roosted in the trees and nested among the 
fresh green bracken. Clothes and boots for the summer and 
winter ; bacon for his breakfast for a year ; fresh pork now 
and then to sweeten a dinner of potatoes and butter ; the pigs 
would mean all these things. The sow was his god, and she 
must deliver them from hunger and want. She would: the 
young pigs would come crawling blindly among the straw ; 
ten or twelve little pigs ; black and white squealing creatures 
suckling life from their exhausted mother. 

Nothing came to his ears but the soft sighs of the firs and 
the call of the owls. It was a holy silence, of which, used to 
itas he was, he could never be really unaware. He watched 
the sow untiringly till the moon gliding slowly across the sky 
vanished from his sight and only the ghostly light on the 
treetops told him it was still up there in the bowels of space 
behind the shed. His pipe went out and he filled it again; 
the match revealed the weathered brown features below his 
battered hat ; the smoke of the pipe went winding up round 
the glass of the dimming lamp and into the cob-webbed 
rafters. Till he fancied the night would be everlasting, and 
the soft chimes of the clock across in the house told him the 
hours of morning were wearing on, he sat unmoving, but at 
last he rose and walked across the yard to straighten his stiff 
legs. The moon in the south-west was waning ; he glanced 


idly out towards it, where the land fell away into smooth 
round ploughed hills where the oats were swaying, though 
it was too dark to see even the hills. They were there just 
the same ; sheltering the white farmsteads and the well-filled 
stackyards. He longed for a place like one of those down 
there in the green fields, where the dykes snaked across hills 
away into the distance ; where the land was not stony and 
the kye ate their fill in the succulent pastures of the hollows. 
The grunts of the sow brought his wandering thoughts back 
to his own little place on the edge of the wildness of the 
hills, where the wind roared through the firs in winter and 
the grouse cackled in the spring and summer. The deep 
blue shadows of the night were still unbroken on the eastern 
sky ; he went back to the barrel and began watching the 
sow again; she was becoming more and more uncomfort- 
able ; moving restlessly in the straw and grunting the air 
out of her lungs. The clock in the house chimed another 
hour away and a drowsiness began to creep over him. The 
cold air of the morning came in a light breeze that swayed 
the firs on its way down the hill and ruffled his greying hair. 
His head nodded .. . the glow died in his pipe . . . he 
slept. ... 

A cock’s crow from the shadow of the trees aroused him. 
A faint streak of grey was breaking in the east. He looked 
at the sow ; her labour was beginning to mean something at 
last. She groaned resignedly and her eye seemed to wink 
at him as a dribble of water ran down her jowl. He slithered 
off the barrel and went down on his knees at her side. A 
wet little black and white body lay in the straw. He lifted 
it gently ; it was hot, but unmoving, and he placed it back 
by the sow’s side. The labour went on ; the cock crowed 
again and the streak of dawn broadened right across the 
east. The chill of the morning revived him and he wanted 
to pray, for the pigs were being born ; not just pigs, but life 
and food and clothes ; all part of the savage struggle against 
the land, the wind and the rain; the rats and the weasels ; 
the shallow soil ; the thinly sprouting oats. The sow sweated 
in pain as the light of day came streaming across the hills ; 
the cat came back from his prowling through the woods. 

Just as he pictured them they lay there ; eleven wriggling 
little pigs. The sow’s labour ceased and she lay still again 
as the blind life she had given birth to crawled to her for 
milk. Craig sat on his barrel and watched that she did not 
roll over and crush the life from them. The cocks were 
crowing in a glorious misty morning and the fir trees seemed 
a brighter green. Soon the wood smoke would rise from the 
blackened chimney of the house and they would bring his 
steaming bowl of porridge across to him, for the news that 
part of the year’s troubles were over. If only the oats had 
come up thicker ; if only the grass on the slopes were richer 
so that the cow could give more milk ; if only life were peace- 
ful always and not mostly painful and cruel and hard ; if only 
they could be sure of those things, the year would be the best 
ever and life almost pleasant. 

He re-lighted his pipe and waited for his porridge, listening 
to the world awakening, with all the small sounds of the 
wrens in the wood and the pigeons stirring, as the sun rose 
in a blaze of soft gold light. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


F ever I become demonstrably insane, the collapse of my 
faculties will be heralded by panic of a curious kind. 

It is not of losing my memory that I am frightened ; what 
terrifies me is that I might suddenly find it all at once. Few 
of my friends share, or even understand, this phobia. Swift 
would have understood it; Dr. Johnson (had one men- 
tioned it to him) would have been struck dumb with gloom. 
Baudelaire understood it: “fat plus de souvenirs,” he ex- 
claimed in agony, “que si j’avais mille ans.” But Baude- 
laire, even if alive, would be sour comfort. Surely this 
phobia is natural. We know that in the folds of our tiny 
human brain is stored every single memory of our lives. 
Fortunately for us the vast majority of our impressions, 
once they reach their pigeon-hole, slumber silently until we 
die. Supposing, however, that something occurred to 
arouse this tiny but enormous columbarium and set the 
pigeons of memory swirling in their millions around the 
brain? Madness (if death delayed) would be inevitable. I 
regard it as strange that other people do not share so sensible 


an apprehension. 
* * x x 


Consider, for instance, how slight, how fortuitous, a 
stimulus will startle some memory-pigeon from a slumber 
of twenty-six years. I was arguing yesterday upon the 
fascinating theme of corporal punishment when suddenly I 
became aware that a memory-pattern had obtruded itself 
into the foreground of my consciousness. I was no longer 
sitting upon the brick terrace of a Kentish garde» holding 
a small blue flower in my hand. I was perched upon one 
of the towers of the Yedi Koulé at Istanbul, and around me, 
unruffled as a lapis pavement, stretched the Sea of Marmora, 
with the Islands and Olympus beyond. For a moment I 
was at a loss to understand why this memory of the loveliest 
of all European views should have obtruded upon a dis- 
cussion of Sir Samuel Hoare’s admirable endeavours to 
abolish sadism from our penal system. The stimulus which 
had stirred this pigeon from its slumber was the little flower 
which I held in my hand. It was not the ordinary grape 
hyacinth, or April grape; it was the more rare muscari 
moschatum, which has the scent of hothouse grapes dipped 
in musk. These nice little flowers grow in profusion in the 
crumbling fissures of the Seven Towers. The spring air 
is heavy with their tired Byzantine smell. My pigeon left 
his little niche and circled slowly around the walls of the 
dovecote. Memory became alive. 


* * * x 


It must have been in the last days of March, 1913, since 
the news of the fall of Adrianople had just reached the 
Turkish capital. We sat there, looking out across the calm 
sea to Asia, rejoicing that peace now seemed assured. My 
companion was a German naval officer attached to the Em- 
bassy yacht, the ‘Lorelei... He told me how, when the 
Greek army in the previous autumn had been closing in on 
Salonika, the ‘ Lorelei’ had been sent to remove the im- 
prisoned Sultan Abdul Hamid and to bring him to the safer 
prison of the Beylerbey Palace on the Bosphorus. “ The 
Sultan,” he said, “crouched during the whole journey in 
the saloon, looking like a frightened old rook.” “The 
Young Turks,” I suggested, “ must have been grateful to 
you for your breach of neutrality?” He smiled. “ You 
people,” he said, “were foolish to allow Turkey to fall into 
our hands. She will be of great value to us when the war 
comes.” “ But what war?” I asked. “The Great War,” 
he answered, while a happy steely look came into his large 
blue eyes. It was the first time that I had heard those three 
dreadful words. It was the first time also that I realised that 
the word “ Krieg” has a resonant and encouraging sound, 





whereas our word “war” comes from the verb “ wiryey” 
to perplex or to confuse. He was a nice man, a Bavarian 
and sometimes at Therapia he would sing Alpine songs fn 
a high tenor voice. I forget his name. 

* * * * 


How difficult it is for us to understand this heroic Strain 
in the German character! We also have our heroes, yet 
we do not regard heroism as a destiny; there is a vag 
difference between Westminster Abbey and Valhalla. Thei; 
mystic faith in heroism as an end in itself comes, I suppose, 
from an absence of spiritual self-assurance and their yp. 
healthy passion for extremes. They lack our sense of 
humour even as they lack the intellectual balance of the 
French. For them Kultur implies no complacent enjoyment 
of past tradition ; it implies an unceasing expansion of future 
energy. Their passion for what Alain calls “la difficulte 
vaincue ” is such that they create difficulties where no difi- 
culties need exist. Compare our Bradshaw with the German 
equivalent ; I seldom read Bradshaw without tears, yet the 
Reichskursbuch with its incessant arrows, hieroglyphs and 
symbols implies a deep knowledge of palaeography. But 
why should their heroism drive them again and again to 
suicide? “What distinguishes us,” writes Friedrich 
Sieburg, “from other nations is the bounds we set to 
the instinct of self-preservation.” ‘Our sense,” he writes 
again, “of the harmful has been impaired. By un- 
masking the relativity of moral values we have acquired a 
sense of impregnability and live in a state alternating 
between extreme objectivity and suicide.” But surely it is 
unnecessary to live in a state of such exaggerated discom- 
fort. Friedrich Sieburg is a cultured and enlightened man. 
How comes it that he can write such nonsense? Why is it 
that the Germans, who as individuals are so charming, 
should, when they coagulate, coagulate into a swarm of 
frightened wasps? Why is it that they possess every form 
of courage except civic courage? Why is it that they are 
so devoted to martyrdom? Why is it that they enjoy being 
disliked? “TI have often,” wrote Goethe, “a bitter pain 
when thinking of the German people, so valuable as indi- 
viduals, so hopeless as a whole.” Yet even Goethe (who 
was good at anaiysis) was unable to define the reason for 
his bitter pain. 

* * * * 

The Italians, I am glad to reflect, are not addicted to 
suicidal mania; they possess, in fact, a highly developed 
instinct for self-preservation. Signor Mussolini, moreover, 
is an ostentatious but realistic man. True it is that he has 
derived from Niccold Machiavelli the idea that it is “ better 
to be impetuous than cautious, since fortune is a woman 
and it is necessary to master her by force.” True it is that 
he has derived from Arminius Goering the fantastic fiction 
that he can seize Gibraltar and acquire thereby the golden 
keys of East and West. True it is that, thus inspired, he 
has induced General Franco to postpone his victory parade 
from the dos de Mayo (not a very auspicious anniversary 
for any army of occupation) to the more sedative date of 
the feast of San Isidore on May 15th. True it is that he 
has unleashed the Italian Press against President Roosevelt 
and the Gospel of reason. Yet Signor Mussolini is not 2 
stupid man ; he must know that if such a war came his Italy 
(which he loves and we love) will crumble in the Mediter- 
ranean as a rusk in a cup of tea. He may dream of 
Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, Aden, Cairo and Khartoum. Yet 
he must know that the balance is now tilted against him, 
and that it would be more convenient if his partner in the 
Axis, when addressing the Cinderella of Parliaments 01 
April 28th, were not to slam the door. 
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Commonwealth and_ Foreign 
Common 


By FRANK 


N the centre of Helsingfors there stands a simple monu- 
ment to commemorate the German soldiers who fell in 
we struggle against the Russians and the Reds in the days 
sien Finland was fighting for independence. No one who 
yqnts to assess Finland’s attitude to Europe must forget 
at monument and all it implies. To the Finns, the Ger- 
mans came as allies, and although there were, admittedly, 
nore than altruistic motives behind German intervention, it 
true to say that Germans played a very different rdle in 
finland from that to which they were committed in the 
Bultic States. More than twenty years have passed, but the 
Finn, except in times of unusual stress, is sluggish and stead- 
gst in his emotions, so that Germany has been regarded 
with real friendship and gratitude as well as‘admiration. It 
is idle to argue, as some do, that German intervention was 
nthless, self-seeking, and entirely without regard to the 
finns except as pawns in a larger game. That may or may 
not be true, but that is not how the Finn sees it. 

Sweden’s rdle in Finland acts in many ways as comple- 
mentary to the main stream of German influence. What- 
ever the Swedes think of present-day Nazis, it is undeniable 
that as a nation they feel themselves akin to the Germans, 
and that they are to some extent in awe of German culture. 
Not only is there a Swedish minority in Finland—about ten 
per cent. but very influential—but Finland and Sweden are 
bound by old ties, and the basis of modern Finnish culture 
is Swedish. More than architecturally is Helsingfors “a 

small Stockholm,” as so many Finns themselves describe it. 

As a result, German academic and cultural influence has 

been marked, conversation with students, for example, re- 

veals that they still use more German books in their studies 
than those in any other foreign language. Various other 
minor considerations encourage this tendency, such as the 
lative cheapness of German books, and the enterprise of 

German publishers, who make their books much more easily 
wailable than English or French ones. 

The third force at work in Finland is the traditional, and 
0a stranger astonishing, hatred of Russia. This dates only 
from the closing years of the last century and the Russifica- 
tion policy of the Pan-Slavs, but it was intensified by the 
behaviour of the Red Army in South Finland. But the 
feeling is altogether too strong to be based entirely on past 
experiences. The fact is, that the Finns are afraid that 
Russia has still territorial designs on Finland, and the 
average Finn sees in Russia the one enemy of the nation. 
(The savagery of this feeling was well illustrated in a Finnish 
film, The February Manifesto, showing in Helsingfors 
lst March, wherein every Russian was portrayed as an in- 
human beast.) This Russian obsession colours the outlook 
of the ordinary Finn, who laughs at the theory that Soviet 
Russia is not imperialistic. The reply to such a remark would 
be inevitably: “ But we know the Russians. Even today 
there are about thirty nations in the U.S.S.R., and what sort 
of independence have they? What sort of freedom would 
we, or Poland, or the Baltic States have had if we had not 
been strong? Look what happened to those Republics who 
could not resist.” 

Whether you think this attitude correct or false does not 
matter. You must accept it as being, for some time yet, 
quite unshakable. In ordinary times it would have no great 
effect on the European situation, but nowadays it may have 
the strongest influence. For it is an inescapable fact that 


Finland will not tolerate a Pact with Russia, and would in 
No circumstances permit Russian troops to cross her frontier 
or Russian ships to use her harbours. This is not only the 
official but the private determination of Finland, and we 
cannot afford to overlook it. 


Reason as you may, you will 


CLEMENTS 


READJUSTMENT IN FINLAND 


Helsingfors, April. 
come against the bald statement: “Once the Russians are 
in, they never go out.” On the other hand, except for a 
small ultra-Fascist minority—the I.K.L.—no Finn would 
support aggression against Russia or has dreams of territorial 
aggrandisement there. 


Such are the main considerations which have moulded the 
general outlook of the Finns in the years since the War. 
There has, in addition, been a steadily growing interest in 
the English language and culture, and there is a remarkable 
feeling of goodwill towards ourselves ; but it would be wrong 
to suppose that this would lead to active co-operation with 
England in time of war. Finland will fight for one thing only 
—her own independence, and that only when it is directly 
and immediately threatened. During the crisis of last 
September the Finns paid almost as much attention to the 
movements of the Russian fleet as to the events in middle 
Europe, and on the whole there was little conception that 
wider issues might be involved than the immediate one of 
the Sudeten minority. No strong anti-German reaction was 
noticeable. 


All the more significant, therefore, is the sudden swing of 
opinion which became obvious during my stay in Helsingfors 
during March. In the words of a leading editor there, 
“recent events have shocked Finland more than anyone 
imagines.” Conversations I had with people in all walks of 
life more than confirmed what he said. The Finn is only 
emotional under extreme stress and he changes or makes up 
his mind slowly, so that it will be some time before there are 
any results to reflect the new trend. But, in one sentence, 
the old attitude to Germany has changed for ever. As if 
overnight, the Finn has realised that there is not only one 
enemy to fear, and that his independence may be threatened 
from the south as well as from the east. There was in no 
sense of the word alarm, but only a wary thoughtfulness— 
watching and hearing them talk, it was clear that a vital 
prop supporting their viewpoint had been unexpectedly 
kicked aside, and that they were with still shocked 
amazement slowly readjusting themselves. However, the 
consequences of the new German imperialism must not be 
over-estimated. The Finns may no longer see in Germany 
a friend, but they still regard her as the lesser of two evils. 
That is to say, the hatred of Russia is still the stronger in- 
fluence. Nowhere, in perhaps fifty discussions, did I hear 
the faintest suggestion that Finland should co-operate with 
Russia. 


What will happen is that the relationship with Sweden 
will develop even more swiftly. Finland has, to some extent, 
suffered from an inferiority complex with regard to Sweden, 
and has been sensitive to the not always tactful behaviour of 
the Swedish minority, but the new danger is, in their own 
words, “ throwing the two races together,” for there is no 
fundamental antagonism, but rather real mutual regard 
between them. Finland’s conduct over the Aaland Islands 
question reflected the now accelerated tendency, and the full 
co-operation of the Finns will immensely strengthen the 
position of the Scandinavian block. 


This group of four nations, though most unlikely to join in 
a war against Germany, will certainly be a not too well-dis- 
posed neutral, and, if unanimous, will have the power to 
pursue a really independent policy in war. Their silent 
pressure, because of the importance of their raw materials 
and strategic position, will have no mean effect on any 
European hostilities. Germany may have advanced in the 
centre, but she has immeasurably weakened her position on 
the bloodless but vital northern flank. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


‘*Of Mice and Men.’’ By John Steinbeck. At the Gate Theatre. 


Of Mice and Men is an entirely unsubtle and extremely 
effective play. It describes an episode in the lives of two 
young American casual labourers who arrive to work on a 
Californian ranch. They have been companions from child- 
hood. One of them, George, is the other’s keeper. Lennie, 
immensely strong, entirely good natured, and almost witless, 
depends absolutely on George. In the intervals between work- 
ing he dreams of living with George on a little farm, where 
he will be allowed to keep his own rabbits. Anything soft—- 
small animals, silk or women’s hair—inspires in him a 
disastrous passion, for he loves to stroke what is soft in texture, 
and his uncontrollable strength is such that what he strokes 
he destroys. From the consequences of his maladroitness it 
is George’s recurrent task to rescue him. Finally he can help 
hini only by giving him a merciful death. On the ranch is 
a woman; Lennie meets her accidentally in a barn and 
accidentally kills her; and George, to save him from the 
inevitable lynching, shoots him from behind while—his 
escapade already vanished from his mind—he dreams with dull 
ecstasy of his farm and rabbits. 

Of this story a play crude to the point of vapidity might 
easily have been made. The material of Of Mice and Men 
is crude, and it is not subtle in its methods ; but it is effective 
because it is never inflated and always gives the impression 
Of being honest and truthful. In its construction there is 
no flaw: granted that from the moment that her existence is 
mentioned it can be foreseen that the play is going to depend 
on a clash between the girl and Lennie, the way in which 
this theme is developed is perfect. The actual scene in which 
the two are alone is the best written part of the play. Hitherto 
the girl has made an impression less as a specific character 
than merely as an automatic cause of trouble ; when she enters 
the barn she becomes for the first time a distinct character ; 
she talks excitedly of her future (she is proposing to run away 
from her husband), Lennie talks of his ; quite disinterestedly 
she invites him to feel the softness of her hair, his clum-iness 
makes her panic, there is a short struggle, and in five seconds 
she is dead. It is a beautifully written scene, so tactful in its 
handling that what might have appeared melodramatic seems 
genuinely tragic. The real tragedy in this play is not that 
of the girl who dies nor that of the man who kills her ; it 
is that of George who has striven so long to save Lennie from 
disaster ; but while the play lasts it seems that the tragedy 
is also theirs. 

In this production every part is well performed. Mr. John 
Mills and Mr. Niall MacGinnis, who play George and Lennie, 
act extraordinarily well together ; and if Mr. MacGinnis’s is 
the more spectacular performance, it is by the touches of 
warmth and sentiment with which Mr. Mills invests his part, 
that the play is relieved from the threat of a monotony of 
mood and temper. Miss Claire Luce played the solitary girl 
with beautiful tact, and for lack of space Mr. Sydney Benson 
must be singled out from the remaining members of a con- 
sistently talented cast for a portrait of an old man which 
enshrined a legitimate sentiment but avoided mawkishness. 
Mr. Norman Marshall’s production and Mr. Gower Parks’s 
settings were, within the limitations of the small Gate Theatre 
stage, as good as one could wish. 

There is apparently no truth in the rumour that Of Mice 
and Men has been denied by authority the chance of presenta- 
tion in a London theatre. For it to be refused a licence would 
be fantastic ; and while vapid suggestiveness is habitually given 
the run of more popular stages, it would be bare hyprocrisy to 
require that a line of it should be altered. It is doing the 
play no service to overpraise it; it is not, as it has been 
declared to be, a masterpiece, if by that overworked term one 
means a play which achieves the most distinguished effects of 
drama. But its obvious failings are venial compared with the 
mortal sins which beset the generality of modern plays, and 
its merits are precisely those which are today most desirable 
and most uncommon on the English stage. It ran for nearly 


two years itt New York, so the relative powers of discrimina- 

tion in American and English audiences being what they are, 

one can hope for at any rate six months for it in London. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


“‘Idiot’s Delight ’’ and ‘* Beach Picnic.”’ At the Empire, 

‘‘ They Drive by Night.’’ At Warner’s. i 
It is possible that Mr. Sherwood as a film writer does smajj 
credit to Mr. Sherwood as a dramatist: I have not seen his 
plays, but Idiot’s Delight has exactly the same Pseudo 
qualities as The Petrified Forest, a moral pretentiousness, g 
kind of cellophaned intellectuality. They are all supposed to 
make one think, these windy abstractions, the literary quota. 
tions, the little scraps of popular philosophy. The introduc. 
tion in one film of a realistic killer and in the other of g 
rather less realistic air-raid does mot alter the fact that we are 
in a Sparkenbroke world in whith literature, passed through 
the filter of a naive mind, is a substitute for character, 
Mr. Eliot once remarked that the metaphysical poets experi- 
enced thought as directly as the scent of a rose, but Mr, Sher. 
wood and his kind seem to experience a rose as dimly and 
indirectly as a thought. 

The plot of Idiot’s Delight is by now well known. Padded 
out for the screen with a long, rambling, not unamusing pro- 
logue, it loses all grip at the very point where the play started, 
in the winter-sports hotel perched over a military aerodrome 
at the start of a European war. We have the usual set of re- 
presentative characters, a munition maker, a cancer expert, a 
sentimental lefty, a hoofer with his chorus girls, young English 
honeymooners. “ Jimmy feels he must do his bit,” the child- 
wife remarks as they leave for England, and the dialogue is 
all on that level—it either reads like a war poster or a peace 
poster (“Wings of Death” is what the feverish, all-for-love 
Communist calls a bomber), or else like a passage from Dr. 
Hiram Q. Entwhistle’s World’s Great Philosophers for Every- 
man. In the end everybody escapes, except the Communist, 
whom we gather has been obscurely shot off-stage, the hoofer, 
and the girl he had met years ago in variety and who is now 
the discarded mistress of the munition king. Bombs burst 
unconvincingly in back-projection all around while they 
swing a tune. Why? Nobody knows: the play has no theme 
—except the widely-held notion that war is unpleasant, and 
no character is given any personal life against the too-impor- 
tant background—if one can refer to the bad models and 
worse back-projections as important. Mr. Clark Gable does 
his best, but Miss Norma Shearer adds to the heavy satu- 
rated ennui the weight of a far too powerful personality. Over- 
acting could hardly go further. The programme is saved by 
one of the best Disneys for years—the adventures of Pluto 
with a rubber sea-horse, coy, flippant and aerated. 

The resurrection of the English film continues. In another 
twelve months we may find ourselves pursuing English films 
into obscure cinemas in the Edgware Road. They Drive by 
Night is a murder-story set against an authentic background 
of dance palaces, public houses, seedy Soho clubs, and the 
huge wet expanse of the Great North Road, with its bunga- 
loid cafés, the grinding gears, and the monstrous six-wheeled 
lorries plunging through the rain. Well acted by Mr. Emlyn 
Williams as a young gaolbird wanted for a murder he hasn't 
committed, and superbly acted by Mr. Ernest Thesiger as 
Mr. Hoover, the sedate, pedantic sex-maniac with the sloping, 
humble walk, the grasshopper head, and the abominable pride, 
it gets the realistic twist out of every situation. One remem- 
bers Mr. Hoover expatiating on the crime in the public house 
—the most authentic pub. conversation I have heard on the 
screen: Mr. Hoover saluting the stray cat, “Ah, you pretty 
thing! Ah, my subtle one! ”: the absurd formalities of the 
dance palace. Dialogue, acting and direction put this picture 
on a level with the French cinema—the settings for the first 
time in an English low-life story are not romanticised, and 
for once we are not conscious of the brooding aunt-like 
presences in Carliste House—perhaps they didn’t know what 
some of the words meant. Set beside this picture, Mr. Sher- 
wood’s picture can be seen for the sham it is. Idiot’s Delight 
begins vaguely with an idea, an idea that it is treating an 
important subject—war and peace ; but war is only important 
in the sense that an elephant or a dowager is important, by 
size. The author of the English film has taken characters in 
a simple melodramatic situation and given them a chance to 
show with some intensity their private battlefields. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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MUSIC 


The London Festival 

gy Sunday, which is St. George’s Day and Shakespeare’s 
pthday, the London Music Festival begins, and thereafter 
ora space of five weeks there will be on every day of the 
geek some form of musical or dramatic event. The important 
int is that all these events have been co-ordinated so as to 
noid the clashing of important performances and a powerful 
sropaganda-machine is at work to arouse the ifterest of the 
public. For his success in the organisation of the programme 
ind in the meeting of so many conflicting claims, Mr. Owen 
Mase deserves congratulation. 





In the choice of music for performance at the chief 

ychestral concerts the committee has, it must be said, shown 

, deplorable lack of enterprise. One would have thought that 

this was an occasion for bringing forward a proportion of 
wand unfamiliar works. The great classical masterpieces 
must inevitably form the nucleus of so vast a scheme, and it 
is certainly useless to expect the public to be interested in 
jistorical Curiosities or contemporary experiments if served 
up in bulk. Not only is there not a single novelty in these 
programmes, but modern composers generally are poorly 
represented. The choice of Rachmaninoff’s Second 

Concerto for next Friday’s concert is typical of the 
preference throughout these programmes for the hackneyed 
the less well known. Sibelius is the only living 
wmposer to be represented by a symphony, and English 
music has a small share in the proceedings taken as a 
whole. There is not a single major orchestral work by 
Vaughan Williams, Bax or Walton. For Vaughan Williams 
we must go to Sadler’s Wel!s, where fob and Hugh the 
Drover are to be given on May 13th, and for Elgar to the 
Albert Hall, where The Dream of Gerontius (of course!) will 
be sung by a gargantuan combination of choirs from London 
and the north, whose assembly might well have been made the 
occasion for giving some such work as Berlioz’s or Verdi’s 
Requiem or, at least, one of Elgar’s later oratorios. 

Beethoven supplies the backbone of the festival with all his 
ymphonies and the Mass conducted by Toscanini, and a 
rumber of the Concertos played by famous soloists under Sir 
Adrian Boult. This arrangement brings together on consecutive 
days the Concertos in C minor and E flat and the Symphonies 
in B flat and E flat with the Grosse Fuge and the Coriolan 
Overture thrown in as make-weights. Afier which one imagines 
the exhausted audience will turn gladly to the Prince’s Gallery 
on the following night to drink ale while Mr. Goss sings 
shanties and other convivial music. This is one of those 
special fixtures which include chamber music at Hampton 
Court and in the National and other galleries. But what I 
most look forward to, in my shocking philistinism, is a brass 
band concert at Ken Wood, to be followed by a display of 
fireworks including “ Two Contentious Cocks,” “ The Daring 
Young Man on the Flying Trapeze,” and, while Handel music 
is played, a reproduction of the MACHINE FOR THE 
ROYAL FIREWORKS of 1749. 

But I must not be tempted by these frivolities to forget that 
there is, after all, and in spite of delays and doubts, to be an 
opera season at Covent Garden. It will begin on May Ist with 
a performance, in German, of The Bartered Bride. Two other 
Czech operas were promised for a day or two, and then with- 
drawn, it being explained that Prague opera was in process 
of reorganisation. We are to have a cycle of Der Ring, 
Tannhaiiser, Parsifal and Tristan with Mme. Lubin as Isolde ; 
Don Giovanni with Signor Pinza as the Don; and a good 
selection of Verdi’s operas. The Italian company is unusually 
strong, and includes, besides such well-known favourites as 
Mme. Cigna and Signor Gigli, M. Jussi Bjérling (so often 
promised before), Signor Basiola (a new baritone), and Mme. 
Stignani, whose appearance as Azucena is something to whet 
the appetite. 

And then at the end of the festival there are two per- 
formances of Glyndebourne, where the season begins later than 
usual—a wise alteration, since there is a better chance of 
warm, fine evenings to enhance our enjoyment of Figaro or 
Macbeth. The programme of operas remains the same as 


last year, but a number of new singers have been engaged. 
The details of all these events and many more that I have not 









the space to mention, are set forth in a booklet obtainable 
DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


from so New Bond Street. 





ART ° 


Claude Monet 


OF all the great French painters of the nineteenth century, 
Monet is the most difficult to characterise in positive terms. 
It is so much easier to say what he was not than what he 
was. It is so hard not to compare him with his contem- 
poraries and point out where he fell short of their achieve- 
ment, and therefore no less hard to show that—after all—he 
was a great painter and the creator of a number of master- 
pieces. 

Yet negative criticism is not, perhaps, without its uses. 
In mentioning what Monet could not do, we are committed 
to defining the positive attainments of Manet and Renoir and 
Cézanne, of Sisley and Pissarre; and when all this is-said, 
the residuary Monet is left. It is no injustice, then, to 
Monet if we begin by observing that he had none of Cézanne’s 
noble curiosity about the armature of the natural world ; that 
he had none of Manet’s magical command of paint ; that his 
“ ordinariness ” was not of so fine a quality as Renoir’s ; that 
Sisley, and even Pissarro, had a more delicate sense of the 
nuances of northern light, and were less inclined than Monet 
to exaggerate both the glitter of a brilliant day and the veiled 
atmosphere of a misty one. This is as much as to remark 
that Monet was not interested in drawing, as such: one 
cannot imagine him collecting Ingres, like Degas, or even 
admitting that he was trés fort, like Cézanne. Nor was he 
interested in piinting, as such: he is seldom delicious, as 
Manet habitua-ly was, and Renoir, too, in his different way. 
Nor had he thai scrupulous sense of the difficulty of recon- 
ciling natural appearances with aesthetic requirements which 
makes a painter like Sisley so admirable: Monet readily 
sacrificed the aesthetic requirements to the exigencies of the 
eye, if the two conflicted. And that is one-half of Monet’s 
secret: the half which fascinated his contemporaries, and 
which leaves us indifferent. 

Monet had, as Uhde observes, the best eye of any painter 
of the nineteenth century: which is as much as to say, of any 
painter who ever lived. That is: he had the best organ for 
analysing and decompusing the effect of light. He saw things 
which nobody had ever seen before: or, at least, he dis- 
covered ways of representing what no one had hitherto been 
able, or possibly willing, to represent. He hated shadows 
and loved light: all the negative side of his artistic nature 
(to which we must return again and again) dreaded the 
negation of what the painter lives by—sunlight falling im- 
partially on the surface of the world. In consequence, he 
was determined to suppress shadows, to convert them into 
positive coloured spaces. There must be no black, no grey 
in his palette, because they did not exist in the spectrum: a 
touchingly simple doctrine which reveals both the single- 
mindedness and the narrowmindedness of impressionism. 

The only thing that saved impressionism, and Monet, was 

the impossibility of ever carrying out this fantastic pseudo- 
scientific programme. Spectral light refuses to be converted 
into the solid earthy terms of oil paint. Monet’s pictures, like 
everyone else’s, must obey a convention. It is Monet’s par- 
ticular choice of a convention that interests us, not his pathetic 
pretence of being entirely independent of convention. It is 
his search for a convention that makes a historical sequence 
of his canvases, like the admirable selection now on show 
at Tooth’s, so illuminating. Beginning from Manet and from 
Corot, he sacrifices progressively drawing, modelling, and 
finally even painting to the pursuit of colour ; and in the end, 
as other painters had long since divined, colour alone is not 
enough-—unless one is prepared to abandon representation 
altogether, which Monet the scientific impressionist was 
naturally not prepared to do. 
g@ So in the end Monet is left with his gifts as a decorator: 
his genius not only for analysing and decomposing, but also 
for recomposing, the effects of light. There Monet was 
unequalled: the more we examine the actual detail of his 
pictures, the more mysterious and fascinating the mental 
processes become. How in the world, we ask, did he arrive 
at this or that or that combination of colours? The spectro- 
scope is silent on that subject. Monet has achieved the 
magical act of creating something out of nothing: the act 
which is, in fact, creation, not analysis. Monet is a creator. 
His works are works of the spirit; but as a cruel wit observed, 
it is the spirit not of Notre Dame, but of the 16th 
arrondissement. ROGER HINKS. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Empire Farming 

A new idea is being put into action by the British 
Association, and it should prove of value to the farmers 
of the Empire. This association, whose object is the 
encouragement of science, has from time_ to time held its 
annual festival overseas; but this cannot be done often, 
and smaller places must be omitted. The new idea 
is to send out a comparatively small group of scientists 
to this and that desirable region overseas; and _ these 
men will hold a week of. meetings, lecturing on subjects 
of special interest. In the coming winter this group will 
probably visit Jamaica and Trinidad. An economist and 
an agriculturist will be included in the company of lecturers ; 
and at the moment the problems of production in the West 
Indies are acute: the banana is threatened by a disease and 
the cocoa-farming ceases to pay, Owing to the immense 
output of this de‘ectable fruit from the Gold Coast. Time 
was, and not long ago, that agriculture had no section or 
sub-section allotted to it in the programme of the British 


Association. 
* * * * 


Birds from the Bush 


Both water and fire, those excellent servants, may prove 
disastrous to birds as to men. We saw last year the ruin of 
the best of all bird sanctuaries due to the incursion of the 
sea into Norfolk Broads and flats. The sea water, besides its 
more apparent offences, killed all the available food from fish 
to worms and insects. Much more fatal results followed the 
bush fires in Australia. Some very pitiful accounts of the 
sufferings of birds from both hunger and thirst reach me. 
Some birds had enormous feasts as they fell upon the host 
of insects driven out of cover by the fires ; but this was their 
last carouse, and the subsequent mortality was terrible, though 
it would have been very much worse if the threat had not 
touched the hospitable genius of Australia. Bird cafés were 
set up here, there and everywhere ; and there was a boom 
in the sale of bird baths, in spite of the difficulty of filling 
them adequately during the worst of the drought. A number 
of curious observations were made. The birds (which are 
an adaptable race) often changed their habits of feeding—the 
flesh-eaters became fruit-eaters, and such a change was noted 
especially in the kooka-burra, that loud and hilarious member 
of the kingfisher family. Small birds would attend closely on 
rather bigger birds, such as the lyre birds, which were strong 
enough to turn over stones or reveal other lurking places of 


insects. 
* * * * 


Resistant Immigrants 

It was noticed in more than one district that imported 
species of bird—especially thrush, blackbird, sparrow and Java 
dove—stood the hard trial better than the native bird ; and the 
theory is advanced that the too perfect conditions of Aus- 
tralian life had left the native birds without the training in 
the struggle for life that is normal in “less happier lands.” 
English birds have certainly flourished in Australia, and 
Australia is certainly a paradise for birds. While sitting up 
in a tree on a station near Canberra I was astonished to find 
myself surrounded by goldfinches, whose twitterings went 
strangely with the hoarse cries of a yellow-crested cockatoo 
cracking almonds nearby. Certainly never in my life did I 
see so many species of bird within a short time and space as 
once at the edge of a mere in Rockhampton, Queensland. 
These were all native. The Australian who gave me that treat 
made a list, and it included between forty and fifty species all 
recorded within a quarter of an hour or so. Perhaps South, 
Africa is a rival. A young Englishman who has lately gone 
to an educational post in the Cape told me that he had 
identified 146 species of bird in his first three months of 
residence, and indeed the viei in Cape Colony will bear 
comparison with the lake in Queensland. 

* * * * 


An Antique Flower 


On. revisiting the garden of a house that he left in 1887 
a gardener fcund in full flower a certain pink hyacinth that 
he had particular reason. to remember. 
the spot where it had flourished. 


He knew to an inch 
By an odd chance his 


predecessors in the house had reason to remember that the 
hyacinth was established there when they took the house in 
1870. It is known, therefore, that this pink hyacinth py 
from which four flower-heads were cut last week, has been 
producing continuously for the past sixty-nine years, and 
perhaps a good deal longer. How far this feat of longevity 
is to the credit of the original bulb, or how far to off-sets, jg 
not open to proof; but that history is evidence enough of 
the power of survival in bu!bs. Once established, they are 
established for all time, if acts of violence are not committed, 
On this head one of the most beautiful paddocks I know has 
recently lost its carpet of wild daffodils owing to pigs which 
were left to rootle in the meadow. 

* * * : * 
A Septuagenarian 

The scene of the most remarkable example of such surviyg] 

in my own experience is a garden in the Isle of Wight. Up 
one wall of the castellated house grew a thick covering of ivy, 
When that was removed by a great ivy-hater there was found 
behind it and amongst it a Banksia rose whose existence had 
not been suspected. Near the base was a leaden disc record. 
ing the date when the rose was planted and the name of the 
little girl whose birthday it celebrated (she was a sister of 
Sir William Harcourt). At the date of the discovery of the 
rose it was over sixty years old, and when the compet**!uu of 
the ivy was removed flowered profusely for a good many 
years. The rose, like the pink hyacinth, was at least a septua- 
genarian. Moreover, it had met with a treatment that might 
be expected to kill the very iustiest of roses ; and the Banksia 
is usually regarded as rather tenderer than most. At one 
time makers of gardens adopted the pretty habit of making 
maps of their gardens, showing the exact site of each named 
tree. There is a charming Inigo Jones house on Edgehill 
which is “advantaged,” as they used to say, by such a map; 
and much pleasure it has given. 

_ ¥ ¥* * 
Nesting Holes 

There is a. new nesting-box that a pair of blue tits visit 

continually, though they have not yet begun to build. They 
go in and out of the box, but spend most of their visiting 
time in pecking round the hole. The hole is of regulation 
size—that is, of the size of a halfpenny—and the tits can 
enter easily. Their pecking has the very smallest effect, for 
the box is made of larch and the walls are thick. The object 
of their activity is not aitogether clear. Do they object to 
the sharp edge of the newly-cut hole, or do they, like wasps, 
like the nesting-hole to be given signs of the nesters’ own 
work? Sparrows, whose beaks are much less powerful than 
the tits’, will on occasion enlarge the hole of an old half-rotten 
nesting-box, but the tits ought to desire as small a hole as 
will accommodate their little bedies. In the same garden 
some years ago the tits had a prolonged duel with a wryneck 
for an old nesting-box, and finally the tits won, to the grief 
of the observers, for it is a comparatively rare feat to attract a 
wryneck to the garden, and much rarer to lure it into a 
nesting-box. 

* * * * 


In the Garden 


It is a growing habit among owners of the larger country 
houses to throw the gardens open to the public at a small 
charge collected for the hospitals. In one of these an extensive 
rock-garden had lately been built and planted. Though it was 
elaborate, the plants that were most admired were certainly 
the least rare. The best was a golden ribes or two. The 
golden varieties of a great many shrubs are rather less vigorous 
than the green, and these ribes can be persuaded into a dwarf 
spreading habit, and the flowers and leaves together are ideally 
bright among the rocks. The second plant, grown bettet 
than I have seen, was merely the red lungwort, common in 
cottage gardens. The flowers are so early and so profuse 
that it is well worth growing in all its three colours—ted, 
blue and white. The pool of water in this particular rock- 
garden would, I thought, have been made more beautiful by 
a golden willow, and this golden plant—vitellina pendula— 
perhaps, rather more vigorous than the common Babylonian 
willow. Both the catkins and leaves are yellow in March. 

W. BsacH THOMAS. 
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‘April 21, 1939 
—— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE SUBSTANCE AND THE SHADOW 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$ix,— The President’s message and the progress of the new 
British policy of security make it imperative to examine 
rigorously the principles on which future policy should be 
based, so as to avoid the confusion of thought and consequent 
inevitable misunderstandings at home and abroad hitherto 
prevalent. 

First, it is necessary to be clear on terms: such expres- 
sions as “collective security,” “vital interests,” “ peaceful 
negotiation,” &c., have absolutely no meaning unless the 
conceptions behind them are clearly envisaged ; conversely, 
it is equally misleading to call them by some other name just 
for the sake of a pedantic refusal to admit earlier mistakes. 

Secondly, it is necessary to stop the confusion of issues, and 
to segregate like with like. Thus undertakings to preserve 
certain rules on agreed procedure cannot be equated against 
tangible geographical or economic concessions and demands, 
because the former may be ephemeral, while the latter repre- 
sent more or less permanent assets often capable of (and 
designed for) further exploitation. 

We must not barter the shadow of legal fiction against the 
substance of definite acts. Confused thinking in this sphere 
enables aggressors (actual or potential) to develop the tech- 
nique of first making an agreement involving a number of 
mixed items, then taking a definite and limited action—which 
can serve as a stepping-stone for the next move—and finally 
regarding this stage as the beginning of another agreement, in 
which the action remains consolidated and the breach of the 
undertaking is condoned in return for another similar one. 
Undertaking must be grouped with undertaking, and action 
with action. 

Thirdly, half-measures, both in theory and practical imple- 
mentation, must be avoided as always misleading and 
frequently dangerous. If aggressive action is condemned, 
both the aggressors and victims (actual and potential) must 
not be left in doubt that it is the principle which matters 
most, and the ultimate aim is to establish this. Otherwise 
the aggressor may be pardoned for believing that defence 
measures are based primarily on self-interest, and the cry 
“encirclement ” achieves a meaning. The past and future 
victims, too, begin to wonder whether they are not ad hoc 
pawns in a game. Above all it is most. dangerous, through 
incomplete measures, to imply that certain areas may be 
attacked with impunity: this gives the aggressors the idea 
that their forcible expansion is not objected to in principle, 
but only as it were canalised to suit the interests of the leaders 
of the so-called “ security front”: this half-success only exas- 
perates and does not, in the long run, effectively check. 

Finally, a dynamic and not static doctrine must be enun- 
ciated (and implemented) to counteract the undoubtedly 
powerful pleas of “living space” and “natural aspirations.” 
As long as success (even partial) is achieved by the threat 
of war, the principle that aggression not only pays in practice, 
but is right in theory, will be maintained. Thus, if we wish 
to establish a set of other principles, we must formulate the 
antithesis as between victory and defeat, and not as between 
peace and war, as is being so_glibly done hitherto—Yours 
faithfully, M. ZVEGINTZOV. 

16 Hammersmith Terrace, London, W. 6. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE AXIS 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir——Mr. Roosevelt’s démarche promises, at the moment of 
writing, to be a helpful move; but I confess to having 
suffered some hours of acute anxiety between the publication 
of the news on Saturday and the appearance of ‘the reactions 
in the Axis Press. I was amazed, but immensely relieved, by 
the nature of those reactions. It seemed to me so obvious 
a move for Italy and Germany to respond with the “ assur- 
ances” requested. Axis assurances have hitherto been all too 
ttadily forthcoming, and the effect in England might have 


been disastrous. Nothing makes British public opinion go so 
completely to. pieces as the sudden relaxation of extreme ten- 
sion. A conciliatory response would probably have released 
the present tension with the suddenness of a snapped bow- 
string. It would have been the story of Godesberg and 
Munich over again, and once again the public, as it recovered 
from its hysteria and tried to justify to itself its optimism, 
would have begun to believe any fairy tale—even the quite 
incredible fairy tale that German and Italian aggression 
have no further objectives. The attitude of the Nazi 
and Fascist Press is to me inexplicable, except on the 
hypothesis that the Axis is already too deeply committed 
to a fresh and imminent move, and the danger still 
exists that the official reply may be more subtle and less 
uncompromising. It therefore still seems to me worth while 
to say to the public beforehand: Don’t, in any case, imagine 
that the tension has gone. Remain as completely sceptical 
and as resolutely vigilant as you seemed at last to have become 
a week ago. Axis assurances are still worth precisely nothing. 
—Yours faithfully, G. M. GATHORNE-Harpy. 
Donnington Priory, Newbury. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PEACE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Public opinion in England today is like a scattered flock 
of sheep being quickly and skilfully penned by the Fear that 
Barks. The majority of my friends tell me that it is only a 
matter of weeks before “the showdown.” Some, lacking the 
necessary imagination to see how the even trend of their 
civilised lives would be disjointed by a war, regard the present 
drift with that cheerful pessimism which has made Britain 
what it is and popularised the impression abroad that the 
British delight in funerals. Others, with more imagination and 
less faith in A.R.P., seem content to live from day to day with 
almost Oriental fatalism. None have the slightest confidence 
that the “stand against aggression” will postpone the cata- 
clysm much longer. “I grant that war would mean the end 
of Western civilisation,” they say, “but what are we to do 
about it?” This question has now become rhetorical, and the 
measure of public hopelessness can be gauged by the wide- 
spread emotional response to President Roosevelt’s timely 
platitude that “men are not prisoners of Fate, but of their 
own minds.” 

On March 2oth a petition bearing 1,100,000 signatures was 
presented to the Prime Minister. It was a petition for the 
calling of a Peace Conference. Last week another deputation 
representing the signatories was received by the Leader of the 
Liberal Party, who said that though he had great sympathy 
with the project and was impressed by the weight of opinion 
in favour of it, he did not see that anything could be done 
until law and order had been re-established. I understand 
that this is also the Government’s view, and, judging by the 
feeble publicity accorded to the petition by the Press of this 
country compared with the German Press, it is authoritatively 
held. But I cannot refrain from asking, how is this “law and 
order” to be established except on a basis of international 
equality of colonial opportunity? And what, in the name of 
justice, is this international law which we wish to re-establish? 
Since the break-up of Christendom there has been no such 
thing as international law ; the sovereignty of States is itself a 
symbol of international anarchy and imperialism the living 
witness to the selfishness of nationalism. Clearly, the inter- 
national law which we propose to bomb the refractory dicta- 
torships into accepting cannot be that which prevailed in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; and though we may now 
say that the rules have changed, we cannot force others to 
agree as long as we cling to the spoils of past conquests. 

For this reason, I believe that a Peace Conference 
should be called before it is too late. The President of the 
United States has given the lead, and we should signify our 
readiness to come to the conference table prepared to make 
even greater sacrifices for peace than we have been preparing 
to make for: war.- If we could come to a Peace Conference 
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armed with a declared peace policy for an extension of the 

mandates system and partial disarmament, we should prove 

to the world beyond all doubt that we are not hypocrites and 

at the same time we should be laying the foundation-stone of 

the new order for which ten million men gave their lives in 

the last War.—Yours faithfully, JAMES BRAMWELL. 
Sopers, Ditchling, Sussex. 


HITLER AND HACKNEY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I have read the article “Hitler and Hackney.” by 
Mr. Greenwood, in your issue of March 31st. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to make a few remarks, as I can speak from 
personal knowledge, having lived in Vienna for thirty-six 
vears. 

The writer admires Hitler and his work; he asserts that 
there are no unemployed in Germany. This may be so, but 
Jet us examine the facts. Before Hitler came into power Ger- 
many had six million unemployed ; during Hitler’s régime 
one million and a half have gone into the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, one million sit in the offices of the Nazi Party, 
Police and in other places, where they do useless unproduc- 
tive work—for example, the Gestapo, or Secret Police, is a 
vast Organisation; one million have been placed in the Labour 
Camps, and every man and woman in such a camp must 
work ; half a million or more are in the prisons and the con- 
centration camps. 

However, the writer is correct when he asserts that the 
economic development has increased and the industrial pro- 
duction has grown; but at what price? The workers are 
obliged to work for ten, twelve or fourteen hours a day, 
whereas formerly a working day was eight hours. Actual 
wages are smaller, for the writer allows that the deterioration 
of the articles means a rise in prices. To give an instance: 
formerly a coat might last for two years, today perhaps for 
one year or less, but the price of such a coat is higher. The 
wages are higher due to the increase in the hours of work, 
but they are hardly enough to meet the cost of living. I have 
spoken to inany people from different classes, and they have 
told me that often in the middle of a job they have had to 
cease work for lack of raw materials. 

A sign of this is the reduction of export trade. No reli- 
ance can be placed on the Nazis’ reports, but here it is diffi- 
cult for them to ‘ie, for the figures can be checked by statistics 
from other countries. After the annexation of Austria and 
Sudeten Germany it has not been able to state the decrease, 
because the comparative figures are not obtainable, but an 
analysis shows that exports have declined by 25 per cent. to 
30 per cent. This staternent agrees with the words of Hitler 
in cone of his recent speeches: “We must export or die.” 
A reduction by such a sum means three milliard marks. This 
amount, after deducting the profit of the manufacturers, is 
the wages of two million workers. Now it matters little to 
the worker whether he gets his money by working for an 
external or German customei, but in the end the decline must 
have its effect on the production, for Germany has no raw 
materials and no gold or currency. She needs the raw 
materials, and if she does not get them, she cannot produce 
anything. 

The materials which replace them are of very little value. 

The writer is mistaken about the satisfaction of the 
workers. They cannot be content, for they have to work 
much longer, they earn much less, ard they cannot get the 
necessary food to keep body and mind up to standard. I 
will not deal with the loss of their personal frecdom. 

He who has seen the work of the dictatorships, these 
svstems of most cruel, barbaric despotism, cannot help but be 
a fervent lover of tiberty—Yours faithfully, 

AN AUSTRIAN JEWISH REFUGEE. 


THE NEXT STEP IN SPAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir.—I have recently had a conversation with an individual 
who is in a position to know what is happening in Spain, 
and it occurred to me that your readers might be interested 
in his prophecies of what will take place in the early future. 

Far from expecting an orderly withdrawal of Italian troops 
and technicians and a closer understanding between Britain 
and France and Nationalist Spain, he anticipates that the next 
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move will be a series of territorial demands by Genera] Fraag 
as the price of friendship. 

The first demand will be for the repeal of the Trea 
of Utrecht, through which Great Britain originally gained the 
possession of Gibraltar ; and the second will be for a total 
revision of the Pact of Algeciras, thereby to regain Freng, 
Morocco and the Port of Tangier. A further claim wil] } 
for the region of Oran, a former Spanish outpost, now part 
of France’s African possessions. 

These demands, he said, will not be made withoy the 
customary totalitarian threat of force. The coast of Morogo 
the Balearic and Canary Islands, and Sierra Carbonera (which 
dominates Gibraltar and is already referred to as the “ Spanish 
Djibuti”) have been heavily fortified ; a network of military 
aerodromes has been established by the Nazis in the Basque 
country from which lightning air-raids could be launche 
against the French armament-producing centres and the 
South of England ; while submarine bases have been estab. 
lished in such parts as Bilbao, Pasajes and Vigo, to impede 
defensive assistance by sea. 

The date-line he suggests for this Spanish crisis is when, 
by not so strange a coincidence, both the Italian troops vill 
be in full force for the triumphant march on Madrid and the 
German fleet will be undertaking spring manoeuvres off the 
West coast of Spain. 

The person who gave me this information was perhaps 
biased, for he suggested that any friendship which could te 
bought by these sacrifices on the part of Britain and France 
would not be worth having, since the scheme was merely 
another step in the totalitarian campaign of European con. 
quest.—Yours truly, P. DENHAM. 

The Orchard, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


GIBRALTAR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Reviewing Mr. Garratt’s Gibraltar and the Mediter- 
ranean in last week’s issue of The Spectator, Professor Car 
observed that the attitude of Spain would play a vital pan 
in determining the future of Gibraltar. On page 618 of the 
same issue a brief account of current rumours concerning 
Spain gave utterance to the apprehension that General 
Franco’s signature to the Anti-Comintern Pact might le 
followed by a formal military alliance with. Germany and 
Italy. A Spain acting in close concert with two Powers hostile 
to the British Commonwealth would be a formidable danger to 
the security of Gibraltar. Complacent politicians are apt to de- 
ride such a danger as chimerical; but it may reasonably 
be apprehended that the geographical situation of Gibraltar 
and the powerful support of her Allies would enable Spain 
to recover her former possession with less difficulty than the 
politicians suppose. Those who flatter themselves that Spain 
is never likely to venture on so bold a course have as little 
ground for their belief as those who relied upon Germany 
not to invade Czecho-Slovakia. 

Engaged in historical research, I have made a systematic 
and detailed study of the many productions, both in pros 
and in verse, occasioned by the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles (September 3rd, 1783), under the terms of which 
Gibraltar was permanently ceded to Great Britain. It is 
pertinent here to refer to a recent letter to The Times 
(April 15th) from Mr. L. G. Wickham Legg, who demon- 
strates the incontestable legal title on which Gibraltar is held 
by Great Britain. The productions in question are for the 
most part ephemeral: those that are worth recovering from 
oblivion include a memorable sermon preached by Thomas 
Scott (1747-1821), the Biblical commentator, in Olney Parish 
Church on July 29th, 1784, the officially appointed day d 
thanksgiving for the general peace. In the course of his 
sermon he remarked: “ Had the Spaniards carried their point 
at Gibraltar, instead of bzing so severely repulsed by Generdl 
Eliott, the consequences might have been fatal.” There 
little doubt that the consequences would have been fatal. It 
should be frankly recognised that the consequences of 2 
successful attack on Gibraltar would not be less fatal to Grea 
Britain in the twentieth century than in the eighteenth. The 
loss of Gibraltar might well decide the fate of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Writing in 1833 on the War of the Spanish Successi0#, 
Macaulay recorded the fact that “the British flag was placed 
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on those ramparts from which the combined armies and navies 
of France and Spain have never been able to pull it down.” 
In view of a significant article published in the Italian news- 
papet Il Telegrafo on April 2nd last, of the reported promise 
of General Franco to place Spanish ports at the disposal of 
Germany and Italy in the event of war, and of disturbing 
yumours of the arrival of Spanish troops at La Linea and 
Algeciras, it would be foolish to disregard the sinister analogy 
petween the aims of the Axis and those of the Family Compact. 
Unsemitting energy and vigilance are now _required of the 
responsible authorities, whose chief concern should be so to 
prepare the defences of Gibraltar that they may effectually 
resist the new and formidable weapon of aerial attack. 

Jhe prevalent hope of averting war may not be realised 
actuated by common interests and common enmities, Germany, 
Italy.and Spain may decide to risk an attack on Gibraltar. 
Such a possibility should not be ignored. Time presses ; 
immediate steps must be taken to overcome the danger of 
attack by the combined forces of the three Powers whose final 
jim is the dismemberment of the British Commonwealth.— 
lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cyrit A. FORTESCUE MASON. 

99 Sherwood Avenue, Streatham, London, S.W. 16. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S INFORMATION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
§irn—May I add a few personal notes to Miss Rathbone’s 
letter about: warnings concerning the exact date of Herr 
Hitler’s march into Czecho-Slovakia? I feel a little diffidence 
in view of Professor Carr’s reflections, in another part of your 
paper, about my probity as a recorder of things seen and 
heard, but I must take my chance. 

On February 22nd I had io visit some camps near Prague 
in company with a Sudeten politician. As he is still a refugee 
from injustice I prefer not to give his name. He told me 
of information received from Germany of arrangements made, 
first for active outside intervention in Slovakia, and then for 
an invasion four days later. He actually gave the dates as 
March 12th and 16th for events which happened on the 
uth and 15th. These warnings were well known to foreign 
Press correspondents, to Czech officials, and almost certainly 
to our British representatives. 

A copy of this report was in at least one English party 
headquarters before the end of February. No one, including 
the Czech officials, took the report very seriously, «because 
they thought that the British Government could not possibly 
permit such a direct invasion without any excuse. 

This makes it all the harder to understand how an optimistic 
forecast could have been issued by Mr. Chamberlain at a 
time when. he must have known that some preparations of 
this nature were being made in Germany, and also that his 
Government had no intention of preventing any action that 
Herr Hitler might take. 

Those Englishmen who have obtained special information 
owing to working abroad during the last year or so have 
repeatedly been placed in an extremely difficult position. No 
one in England will take the least notice of statements unless 
they are backed by a kind of legally water-tight evidence which 
in practice is, of course, never possible. We only have such 
melancholy satisfaction as may accrue from watching our 
predictions fulfilled, and noting the rapidity with which the 
British Government and the Conservative Press change their 
views and forget their mistakes.—Yours sincerely, 

G. T. GArRRATT. 

2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir—May I, as a Christian layman, make a plea that the 
teaching of Christianity, especially as it affects the question of 
peace and war, be for once taken seriously and applied to the 
critical international situation? 

According to that teaching, there must be a proportion 
between the degree of the evils for the prevention of which 
war is incurred and the evils of the war itself, and every effort 
must be made to find a pacific settlement of differences. As 
Tegards the first, it seems that many are beginning to overlook 
the catastrophic nature of modern warfare, of which at least 
one thing may be said—namely, that it can solve nothing and 


that it must make things worse for everybody. As regards 
the second, we have, as Christians, to face the question whether 
an attempt to find a pacific solution through a mere negative 
standing on our rights and a denouncing of the misdeeds of 
others is sufficient. The fundamental causes of the impasse 
which we have reached are other than this. There is moral 
indignation in one camp at the unilateral attempts, already 
large'y successful, of the other to expand its domination at 
the expense, so far, of smaller nations in no position to resist. 
But there is no less moral indignation in the other. camp at 
the virtual domination by twe or three Great Powers of the 
richest territories and markets of the globe, a domination 
which, in their view, was legalised by an enforced peace 
treaty whose provisions were considered ever after as morally 
sacrosanct. The one side continues to charge the other with 
the breaking of solemn pledges, while the second continues to 
complain that the only way of obtaining that share of influence, 
wealth and power commensurate with the size and importance 
of its people is to resort to force, since morality, in its view, 
has now been identified with the virtual maintenance of the 
present division of power. 

It is only too evident that until the world can escape from 
its present way of viewing the difference between the two 
camps it must live on the edge of war and, even if it succeeds 
in avoiding the catastrophe of war, remain reconciled to a 
prolonged period of tension and rearmament whose ultimate 
effects must also prove disastrous. 

I believe that this interpretation is the only one consistent 
with genuine Christian justice and charity, and I should advo- 
cate it in any circumstances. In the conditions of today, how- 
ever, when both war and the prolongation of warlike tension 
are the greatest disasters conceivable to all of us, the Christian 
interpretation offers the only policy of common sense. 

Some Christians are pacifist, but pacifism is not, I am cer- 
tain, the correct reading of the Church’s teaching on peace and 
war, for the very spiritual and moral power in man which 
enables him to appreciate the disastrous consequences of war 
makes it impossible for him to submit unresistingly to any 
attempt to deprive him by force of the very things that war 
itself must destroy for everyone. I cannot deny the possi- 
bility of an attempt to dominate the world by force, no matter 
how truly Christian be the attitude of those who are threatened. 
Hence, just war may be inevitable. I suggest, however, that 
until we have made the Christian effort to break away from the 
present impasse and see the trouble in its essence (assuggested 
above) we cannot be satisfied that either side is justified in 
resorting to war. 

Though I, and those with me, can do little, I am absolutely 
convinced that this reading of the matter will appeal to the 
hearts and consciences of millions who view with horror the 
present deadlock and seek a truly Christian lead.—Yours, &c., 

MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE, Editor. 

“ The Catholic Herald,’ 76 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


HOTELS AND TRAVELLERS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In a recent walking tour in Sussex I had the following 
experience. The hote!s, to which I had written in advance, 
in view of the holiday season, to secure rooms, all assured 
me that they were full. This caused me to change my 
itinerary for the first day. But the proprietor of the hotel at 
which I staved told me that it was the common practice to 
refuse accommodation for a single night’s stay, even if it 
was available, in the hope of receiving later applications for 
several days or a whole week-end. This was particularly the 
case, he told me, when applications were received some time 
in advance. On his advice, I adhered to my original route 
and found, in several cases, the hotels which had refused me 
half empty and only too glad to be able to let me a room for 
a singie night. In one, however, I was turned away, the 
proprietor admitting that he had accommodation, but say- 
ing that he hoved for a “longer let.” I left him with the 
uncharitable hope that he would be left with empty beds on 
his hands! 

Presumably hotel keepers know their own business best, 
though I had always understood that they were under an 
obligation. to receive bona-fide travellers if they were in a 
position to do so. But this practice is certainly one which 
other travellers should know of and be on their guard against, 
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May I finally say that it is still far too common in expensive 
hotels to find no lavatory basin in the bedrooms and charges 
up to a shilling for a hot bath? In one case, even no shaving 
water was provided, and the whole hotel was expected to use a 
single bathroom (which was also a lavatory) in the morning. 

Are we surprised that foreigners find us uncivilised?— 
Yours faithfully, J. C. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 

86 Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


ARE STATISTICIANS LIARS ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Miss Margaret Knight in her article in your last issue 
draws timely attention to the misuse of statistics to support 
particular theories, but the figures she quotes on the suggested 
relationship between total abstinence and drinking, and 
longevity, are never used to imply that total abstinence is more 
harmful to health than drink, but rather to prove that the total 
abstainer has not a longer expectation of life than the moderate 
drinker. 

The British Medical Association appointed a committee to 
ascertain the average age of the different categories of drinkers, 
and the conclusions drawn from 4,324 deaths, divided into five 
categories, gave the following averages attained by each: — 


YEARS Days. 
5 WR BOBIRMNENS | co. 5. ois cn ccsvscosedeetse Bie tence 22 
. Habitual temperate drinkers ......... OF) Asis 13 
. Careless drinkers ..,.......c0ssccsesssess BD es egicden 67 


SEO ETNIES oo a gs 5:05 So eceactnsaneaccentcc BT cc esac 
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—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Worsnop. 


Bristol. 


A MATTER OF VOCABULARY 


[To the Editor of THe SPEcTAToR] 
S1r,—What exactly are the implications of Mr. G. M. 
Young’s letter? Writing of “the rape of India,” he suggests 
that the first man (Burke perhaps) who used that phrase was 
a fool. It would be interesting to know what term he would 
apply to the first man who spoke of “the rape of Czecho- 
Slovakia.” Or is India a special case, and would the word 
“rape” not be foolish when used, for the first, or even for 
the hundredth time, of, say, the Transvaal or Hong-kong?— 
Yours truly, GEOFFREY TAYLOR. 
Old School House, Sutton Veny, Wilts. 


WHY ARE THE ENGLISH ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. McMillan may be right and the Celts clearer 
thinkers than the Anglo-Saxons, but indeed I find my 
working-class friends, Celt and English, all clearer thinkers 
than the more highly educated as regards the present crisis. 
Recruited from the district in which Mr. McMillan lives is 
a Scottish regiment. To this day that regiment marches to 
Church Parade every man holding his Bible in one hand and 
his weapon in the other. Prior to service being held in 
the open, a picquet is posted and the officer in charge of the 
picquet reports “all clear, no enemy in sight” before the 
religious service takes place. 

A curious custom, you will say, in this year of grace 1939. 

But that regiment was raised by the old Covenanters, men 
of simple plain thinking and of determination. They were 
not men who loved war for its own sake; but were deter- 
mined to resfst any attempt to interfere with their freedom 
to worship in the manner they considered right. 

They were prepared to resist armed aggression with armed 
opposition. 

That is the reason this Scottish Presbyterian regiment 
carries its weapons to this day and its old custom is symbolic 
of its spirit and purpose. 

The circumstances of the world are such nowadays that 
the whole nation must recognise that it has to adopt a like 
method and be imbued with a like spirit. 

The most valuable man in this country at the present time 
is the man who is highly trained in the use of arms, whether 
he belongs to the Navy, Air Force or Army. We have far 
too few such men. All our scientists, financiers, armament 


works, bootmakers, &c., are mereiy useful as the auxiliaries 
of that man, for the knowledge that armed opposition to 
aggression will be adequate is the only thing that will call halt 
to the latter, 
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The old Covenanters took pains to see that it was adequate 
Unless they had marched with Bible in one hand and weapo, 
in the other, they and their religion would have disappeared, 
Unless they had known how to use their weapons the latter 
would have been useless. 

My working-class friends realise this truth. I wish the 
whole nation did.—Yours, H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER. 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


DEBITS AND CREDITS 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Thank you for your article “Debits and Credits”) 9, 
our English way of life today. We are naturally proud of 
our assets but it is well to study the debit side, heavily 
weighted and a pretty severe indictment. ; 

“The flagrant conflict between the acknowledged failure 
to provide two million men with the means of earning a livelj. 
hood and the extravagant living of a wealthy minority ; the 
vast sums spent annually on drink and gambling.” Could 
there be a better argument for some form of universal service 
than this? Not for military reasons alone but to save the 
manhood of the nation. 

The facts you mention, and others, are common knowledge, 
well known also to all abroad, friends and foes alike, and yet 
our leaders appear to be blind to their implications, — 

The international crisis is a test of our national character, 
and a moral challenge to change our way of life while there 
is time. In a recent broadcast address we heard the truth of 
the matter, “that England has tried to live without God for 
twenty years and the experiment has been a ghastly failure.” 
It is high time we had a national campaign demanding from 
all alike some form of self-discipline and sacrifice, and to 
shake off our apathy and self-complacency. I feel sure the 
great mass of our people would respond if only a lead were 
given, for there are resources in the British character, as we 
were reminded recently, which have never yet failed when 
the call has come to them.—Yours truly, 

S. R. Drury-Lowe, 
106 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 8. Vice Admiral (retired), 


PALMER AND RUGELEY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1rR,—Your article concerning Paimer calls to my mind an 
anecdote that was told when his evil deeds were still remem- 
bered. It was said that the inhabitants of Rugeley were so 
sick of hearing the name of their town coupled with that 
of the murderer that a deputation waited on Lord Palmerston, 
I think at the time Prime Minister, with a view to getting the 
name changed. He told them that he thought their wish 
reasonable and suggested that, in honour of himself, the town 
should be re-christened Palmerstown.—Yours, &c., 
72 Westborough, Scarborough. A. NEAVE BRaySHAW. 


“JOURNEY TO A WAR” 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—By mischance your issue of March 31st did not reach 
me until April 14th. Will you allow me, thus tardily, to 
reply to Mr. Stephen Spender’s letter about my review of 
Mr. Isherwood’s and Mr. Auden’s book? 

Mr. Spender misunderstands me when he speaks of my 
attacking those whom I believe to be down. It was precisely 
because I believed Mr. Auden to be so very much up that I 
allowed myself the pleasure of a few sharp expressions. More- 
over, I find no satisfaction in the general apathy to poetry ; 
what Mr. Spender takes for complacency was intended” as 
irony. But I think that this apathy does in fact exist, and 
that as a result of it the English public is particularly gullible 
with regard to poetic reputations. In my opinion, Mr. Auden 
is a case in point. I find him a very dull and awkward writer. 
Mr. Spender disagrees. This is not the place to dispute the 
matter in detail. Since, however, Mr. Spender imputes pet- 
sonal malice to me, I am entitled to ask: which of us is the 
more likely to be prejudiced—I, who have never met 
Mr. Auden nor, so far as I know, set eyes:on him, of 
Mr. Spender, who is, I understand, his intimate friend? 

I cannot affect any patience with Mr. Spender’s final argu- 
ment that it is evidence of poetic merit to be unfavourably 
reviewed ; nor, I think, would he care to pursue it when his 
agitation has subsided. 
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Jam replying to Mr. Spender mainly because his letter 
forms an example of the attitude towards Mr. Auden of a 
certain group of writers. As I said before, it is their fault, 
not his, that he is a public bore. He writes mediocre verse, as 
do a multitude of quite decent young men. No particular 
shame attaches to that. But a group of his friends seem to 
have conspired to make a booby of him. At a guess, I should 
say that the literature they have produced about him is, in 
jylk, about ten times his own work. That is shockingly bad 
for a man still young, alive and, I fear, productive. But what 
is far worse is that they assume any dissension to spring from 
ignoble motives of personal malice. That is intolerable.— 
Your obedient servant, EvELYN WAUGH. 

Piers Court, Stinchcombe, Gloucestershire. 


« JUDAS ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
gir,—Mr. Linklater’s complaint that in my review of Fudas 
[have deliberately (and I suppose maliciously) misquoted him 
isa mere quibble. The words “ bloody” and “ bastard ” may 
not actually occur in conjunction, but we have “bloody 
Romans,” “bloody fools,” “bloody knaves,” “bloody stool- 
pigeon,” “bloody lion,” “ bloody armies,” “ son-of-a-bitch of 
a Pharisee,” “the Pharisee, the bastard,” &c. It is hardly 
necessary, I should think, to be either “saintly ” or “ pious ” 
to perceive that such expressions are undesirable in a story 
dealing with the Christian tragedy. When I described the 
novel as “little” I referred to its length, and it is very short ; 
when I described it as “vulgar” I, seeking the mot juste, 
referred to its manner and treatment.—Yours faithfully, 
FORREST REID. 


DISRAELI ON AGGRESSORS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$ir,—I do not know if you can find space to insert Disraeli’s 
prophetic vision, written eighty years ago, defining Britain’s 
foreign policy, but in view of the anxious times we are pass- 
ing through now perhaps you may deem it worthy of insertion 
in your next issue of your widely read paper. 


“Tf there be any foreign Government or foreign potentate who, 
in the supposed distractions and political dissensions of our form 
of Government, believes that he has found elements on which he 
may calculate for pursuing with success any scheme of aggression 
or of violent ambition, then I can assure that Government and that 
ruler that they mistake the character and genius of the English 
people and the English Constitution—and if they count on our 
dissensions and on the noble rivalries of our public life as the 
means for the successful prosecution of those designs, they will 
count on them to their confusion. They will find, if ever the time 
should come when the independence of this ccuntry or the Empire 
of our Sovereign should indeed be menaced, that the Sovereign of 
these realms rules over a devoted people and a united Parliament.” 

(Life of Disraeli, Vol. IV. Buckle.) 
—Yours faithfully, W. HENDERSON. 


Wynfield, Manor Drive, Upton Wirral, Cheshire. 
HERR HITLER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sirn—May I do something which I have been on the point 
of doing more than once in the last two years? It is to 
thank your German correspondent for his fortnightly article 
—one of the most consistently competent features in the 
whole range of contemporary journalism. His estimate of 
Herr Hitler, so balanced and so penetrating, in the last issue 
of The Spectator is, within the limits of a column, a master- 
piece. 

The reference to the prophet of Islam reminded me of 
what M. Daladier is said to have remarked on his return 
to Paris from Munich when he was asked about his personal 
impression of the Fiihrer. M. Daladier threw up his hands 
and replied, “ Mahomet, Mahomet! ”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cardiff. GwityM Davies. 
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NOUVEAUX PREPARATIFS 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


ON ne sait au juste si c’est la paix-guerre ou la guerre-paix, 
mais on comprend trop bien que cela pourrait tourner 4 la 
guerre tout court. Ne sera-t-elle pas inéluctable le jour ot un 
dictateur aura été trop loin pour pouvoir reculer? La demon- 
stration est évidente; on ne s’attarde plus 4 la discuter. Il n’y a 
qu’a attendre—et 4 se préparer. C’est pour cela sans doute que 
le pays reste calme, ainsi qu’ont pu en témoigner les nom- 
breux touristes anglais venus pour les fétes de Paques. 
Néanmoins les nerfs sont tendus et les gens prétent volontiers 
Yoreille aux racontars du “monsieur qui a un cousin trés 


renseigné par un beau-frére dans l’adminstration.” C'est 
puéril, mais compréhensible, et au fond sans grande 
importance. 

L’homme s’accoutume 4 tout, méme aux alarmes. Chaque 


famille frangaise a donc eu le temps d’arréter les détails de 
sa petite mobilisation individuelle. Cela seul servirait a 
expliquer le calme. Puis on procéde aujourd’hui avec moins 
de tapage aux préparatifs collectifs. Certes il n’était pas 
mauvais naguére d’insister sur les mesures que les autorités 
entendaient prendre. Maintenant que [effet moral a été 
atteint, on peut travailler en silence. Cela permet d’ailleurs 
aux populations d’arriver 4 une compréhension plus nette des 
dangers 4 craindre, ainsi que des moyens d’y parer. 


Les civils redoutent surtout la guerre aérienne. Elle 
promet d’étre affreuse et la presse populaire n’a pas manqué 
d’en souligner les terreurs. Trés impressionné, le public n’a 
vu d’abord que deux solutions: la construction de vastes 
abris et l’évacuation des villes. Adjourd’hui toutefois on com- 
mence 4 comprendre que pour résoudre un probléme il ne 
suffit pas d’en changer les données. On se rend compte que 
des abris de ce genre seraient nécessairement éloignés des 
habitations, que leurs dimensions compliqueraient la protection 
contre les gaz, et que le prix de revient—au moins 15,000 francs 
par place—les rend prohibitifs. Les évacuations massives, 
d’autre part, serviraient surtout 4 déplacer les objectifs, tout 
en augmentant leur vulnérabilité. Le bon sens indique qu'il 
vaut mieux se contenter de solutions moyennes. 


Le facteur moral s’est modifié également. En France nous 
disons “ défense passive ” ot en Angleterre vous dites “ A.R.P.” 
Du point de vue psychologique notre désignation est mauvaise, 
car elle semble présupposer un complexe d’infériorité. Pour 
les esprits simplistes elle évoque l’idée de parade, 4 l’exclusion 
de riposte. Des écrivains qualifiés ont entrepris dupuis quelque 
temps une mise-au-point nécessaire. IIs font ressortir que 
précisément parce que la guerre de lair est inconnue, sa 
menace invite 4 exploiter le doute et la peur. IIs s’efforcent 
d’inculquer une conception plus rationnelle. Ils répudient la 
doctrine de feu Guilio Douhet, ce général italien qui soutenait 
que l’emploi massif de l’aviation aménerait une décision rapide 
de la guerre 4 venir. Cette doctrine a fait beaucoup d’adeptes, 
surtout dans les pays totalitaires, mais elle ne repose sur aucun 
fait d’expérience et les conditions ont évolué depuis qu’elle 
fut énoncée. 

Du reste Douhet, comme beaucoup de _ doctrinaires, 
négligeait la réaction de l’adversaire. Si la guerre d’Espagne 
comporte des enseignements (il convient d’étre circonspect en 
raison des conditions spéciales de cette lutte), c’est que 
laviation n’a pas amené la décision et que les bombardements 
aériens n’ont pas brisé le moral de l’arriére. Toutes pro- 
portions gardécs, c’est la répétition de la faillite de la “ Grosse 
Bertha,” qui devait semer la panique parmi les Parisiens au 
cours de la Grande Guerre. D/’autre part il ne faut pas 
perdre de vue que le défenseur aussi aura son armée de I’air. 
Au début il pourra étre surpris par une agression sournoise, 
mais ensuite il attaquera a son tour. Si Marseille est 4 
portée de Génes, Turin est 4 portée de Lyon. 


Méme chez les masses la notion de la défensive offensive 
remplace aujourd’hui celle de la défense passive. Par surcroit, 
cette évolution s’accompagne d’un redressement matériel. Au 
printemps de 1939 la situation n’est plus la méme qu’a 
Pautomne de 1938. Les Frangais restent sincérement 
pacifiques, mais ils sont plus que jamais résolus 4 défendre 
leur patrimoine et leurs libertés. Et pour conserver Ja paix 
ils avertissent Vaggresseur éventuel qu’a fTouest, en 
tout cas, it ne saurait étre question d’une simple promenade 
militaire. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 


By C. M. 


WirtH the publication of its twelfth volume of text and its 
fifth volume of plates the Cambridge Ancient History has 
reached, with commendable speed, its close, and the majestic 
design of the great Lord Acton is now complete with the 
three series of ancient, mediaeval and modern histories. This 
last volume covers the period A.D. 193-324, from the death of 
Commodus to the triumph of Constantine over Licinius and 
the transference of his capital from Rome to Constantinople. 
It tells of that century and a half in which the Roman world 
was first torn by the competing ambitions of military leaders 
and then recovered its unity through reforms which altered 
its whole character and culture and ended in the extraordinary 
compromise which made the revolutionary force of Christi- 
anity an ally of the sovereign power. This period, so much 
more interesting to us than the Golden Age of the Antonines, 
has been immortalised by Gibbon, and the different authors 
of this volume can hardly have hoped to compete with that 
master of acute insight and telling phrase. Their task is not 
his. For much has been added to knowledge since Gibbon’s 
time, ‘and these modern historians widen our vision of the 
Roman world from the interchange of war and politics to 
something vaster and of more general interest. They give a 
picture of the empire in all its aspects—political, military, 
economic, cultural, religious and artistic. There are separate 
chapters on Persia and Britain, on economic life, on paganism 
and Christianity, on art, literature and philosophy. 

No one can complain that the editors have taken a narrow 
view of their task, nor has the narrative been sacrificed in 
the interests of purely scientific history. Professor Alf6ldi’s 
account of Gallienus may contradict Gibbon’s account of him 
as an “excellent cook and most contemptible prince,” but it 
creates a new figure, energetic and resourceful, against the 
overwhelming difficulties of his time, while Professor Baynes’ 
Constantinz, seen with extremely sympathetic eyes, is a fine 
substitute for the adroit manipulator of men and policies in 
whom some of us mav have believed. Jn a different wav, 
Professor Rand’s account of later Latin literature breathes 
warmth into such forbidding characters as Arnobius and 
Lactantious and removes them from the shelves of Des 
Esseintes’ exotic library to a place nearer to the Romans of 
the ciassical age. In fact, this volume has a special charm 
because it uses research to enable us to unlearn what we 
learned at school, to see familiar characters in a new light, and 
to ask whether, after all, the rise of the Christian Church 
was so simple a matter as we may have believed. 

Now that I.ord Acton’s dream has been realised, we may 
perhaps look round and see how his vlan works for ancient 
history. From pre-glacial times to the triumph of Constan- 
tine is an enormous period, and even in_ strictly historic 
times the editors have included in their scope not merely 
Babylonia and Egypt, Greece and Rome, but outlying peop'es 
like Scythians and Persians and the many races ruled by 
Rome. In so wide a field we cannot expect, and we do not 
get, such a unity as belonged to o!ld-fashioned histories. The 
work is scientific in the sense that it preaches no lessons from 
the past, and though some of the chapters on Rome suggest 
an authoritarian bias in their writers, the editors are clearly 
innocent of all desire to make the past interesting for any- 
thing else than its own sake. In fact, they have left such 
freedom to their contributors that we are sometimes em- 
barrassed by finding quite different views held on a single 
question, as when Professor Conway, supported by Herodotus, 
says that the Etruscans came from Asia Minor, while Pro- 
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fessor Last, in the true spirit of Italian imperialism, says 
that they were indigenous Italians. Of course such dis. 
agreements are natural between scholars, but the less_ jp. 
structed reader cannot fail to be perplexed and to wonder 
which view is more likely to be right. But for the solution 
of his problems he will not always find heip. 

It may, however, be wrong to assume that the Cambridge 
Ancient History is meant for the average reader. It is true 
that he is not often confronted with quotations in ancient 
tongues, that he is helped by what is often an_ intelligible 
narrative, by chronological tables, and by volumes of informa- 
tive plates. But what is he to make of pages devoted to 
Egyptian or Assyrian kings whose chief virtue is that next to 
nothing is known about them or of problems in the Roman 
constitution which may not have been understood even by 
Romans? The average reader will find many pages beyond 
his understanding and patience, and it cannot be for him that 
they were written. But the expert, too, will perhaps not be 
perfectly happy or find here the history which tells him what 
he wants to know. For him the essential charm of ancient 


,history lies in its problems, and to find them solved, often 


without a statement of the evidence, will seem to him un- 
scholarly. In fact, it is not quite clear for whom the 
Cambridge Ancient History is intended, and we must assume 
that the editors know men, neither too ignorant nor too 
learned, for whom it provides a golden mean. 

In a composite work of this kind we cannot expect every- 
one to write history in the same way or equally well. While 
some of the contributors seem to have thought that their 
task is to present unadorned facts without thought of their 
interest or significance, others have succeeded in writing truly 
dramatic and illuminating pages. It is a pity that the glories 
and agonies of the Periclean Age were left to Dr. Walker and 
the fascinating question of paganism in the Roman Empire 
to Professor Nock; for neither of these indicates any real 
appreciation of what they are writing about. But against 
these unillumined passages we may set such fine exhibitions 
of historical writing as Mr. Wade-Gery’s account of the 
Dorian States or Mr. Tarn’s chapters on Alexander 
and Antony and Cleopatra, which may be ranked with 
the best history of our time in their sense of the importance 
of what happened and its dramatic interest to all students 
of men. 

Still less should we expect all ancient historians to write 
equally good English. Of the foreign scholars who have con- 
tributed this is not the place to speak, though Professor 
Weber’s rhetorical appeal for a virtuous Commodus sounds 
curiously unconvincing in its English translation. Not many 
of the English scholars offend by their writing. Some seem 
to think it wrong to be too interesting, but their language 
is at least decent. But others fall below the low standard 
that we expect of scholars, and try to find an uneasy mixture 
of pomposity and slang. When, for instance, in the middle 
of a long-winded account of provincial administration we find 
a reference to “the parish pump” (Vol. XI, p. 449), we can 
only assume that the author is trying to be funny. 

Such defects are probably inherent in Lord Acton’s plan. 
It would, no doubt, be delightful to have the whole panorama 
unrolled by a great historian who was also a man of letters. 
But that is asking the impossible. Few historians are men ol 
genius, and in any case hardly the greatest of them could deal 
with the enormous amount of material which has_ been 
collected through years of research. In these circumstances 
we must be reasonable and thank the Cambridge Ancient 
History for providing an interesting assortment of chapters 
about a long period of time. 
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Mr. Knight presents his ideas with force and 
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A RELIGION FOR THE WORLD CITIZEN 


Eastern Religions and Western Thought. By Sir S. Radha- 


krishnan. (Clarendon Press. 15s.) 


THE theme of this book may be simply stated. The present 
generation has witnessed the decay of religion in the West. 
As a result, large numbers of people in this country are left 
without belief in another world and without a purpose in this 
one, and men and women wander aimlessly down the 
road of life without knowing or, indeed, caring whither it 
leads. The symptoms may be interpreted as those of decay 
or of transition. Professor Radhakrishnan opts for transition. 
Human nature abhors a spiritual vacuum, and religion, he 
holds, is a permanent need of man. Already within the matrix 
of the old, the new is in process of gestation, and the pains 
from which we suffer are those associated with growing 
What form should the new assume? To answer that ques- 
tion is the object of the book. If our civilisation 1s to survive, 
it must, he holds, as a condition of survival, supersede the 
conception of the absolute sovereign State and substitute for 
a purely nationalist patriotism a new loyalty to humanity as 
a whole. Our age, in fact, is big with the world State. The 
task of the theologian is to effect a similar enlargement of the 
religious consciousness and to supersede purely tribal and 
national religions by one in which the adult citizen of a world 
order can find a spiritual home. As Professor Radhakrishnan 
puts it, “the supreme task of our generation is to give a soul 
to the growing world-consciousness, to develop ideals and 
institutions necessary for the creative expression of the world 
soul, to transmit these loyalties and impulses to future genera- 
tions and train them into world citizens.” To the accom- 
plishment of this task the insights of the Eastern religions, 
and particularly of Hinduism and Buddhism, are, he claims, 
in a pre-eminent degree relevant. Professor Radhakrishnan 
divides religions into two main categories—those which 
emphasise the object of the religious experience, and those 
which insist upon the significance of the experience itself. 
The former tend to exert a separatist influence: men make 
gods in their own images and, since the men are different, 
the gods reflect their differences. Hence arise the contro- 
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ar, 
versie$, the persecutions, and the warring of rival creeds Which 
have disgraced the name of religion in the past. The Hind 
religion places its emphasis on religious experience. We tae 
two selves—an apparent and a real. The real is CONtinuoys 
with—indeed, it is an expression of—the underlying reality 
of the universe, the Brahman, which in Hindu thought 
answers to the conception of the Absolute in Western, The 
object of religion is to uncover the true self, and in so doing 
to reveal reality ; religious salvation is, in fact, nothing more 
or less than the attainment of the true self. In a religion 
so conceived, ceremony and ritual are unimportant, and creeds 
subordinate ; for though in religious experience we may intuit 
the nature of the real, we cannot convey the content of our 
intuition in a series of affirmations. As for conduct, since the 
object of Hindu worship is not a god conceived of as external 
to ourselves, but is the worshipful lodged in the soul of man, 
it is sufficient to bid us realise the divine in ourselves, 


By what method? Not by intellectual analysis, but by the 
mastery and integration of the self. It is not true, Says 
Radhakrishnan, that if we think rightly we shall act Properly ; 
we shall act properly only if we succeed in laying ourselves 
open to the influence of the real, and that this influence may 
play upon us, we must be in a position to receive it. The 
soul can attain this position oniy by the mastery of the appe. 
tites and the integration of its various elements. 

A religion so conceived is, it is claimed, pecuiiarly adapted 
to the consciousness of the citizen of the world, and adapted 
in two ways. First, on the negative side it has shed the diyj. 
sive elements in religion, the creeds, the dogmas and the cere. 
monies ; secondly, on the positive side, its discipline and its 
objective are the same for all, for the real nature of man, the 
true self which is also the divine self, is the same in us all, 


At the same time, it is urged that this conception of relj- 
gion is congenial to the sceptical consciousness of a generation 
which has been brought up to worship science and to accept 
the scientific scheme. Scientists ask for a proof of the exist- 
ence of God, and find none; but Hinduism substitutes for 
the conception of logical proof the fact of empirical evidence, 
This evidence is found in the very fact of religious conscious- 
ness. ‘“QOur longing for perfection, our sense of lack, our 
striving to attain consciousness of infinity, our urge to the 
ideal, are the sources of divine revelation.” Even “the chil- 
dren of science and reason . . .:must submit to the fact of 
spiritual experience which is primary and positive.” Thus, 
though we cannot prove the truth of religion, we have in our 
own consciousness the empirical evidence which science has 
taught us to revere. 


Such is the theme which is developed in a book of great 
richness and profundity. After expounding the main prin- 
ciples of Hindu thought and the way of life in which they 
find expression—a task which Professor Radhakrishnan has 
set himself in earlier books, but which he has never per- 
formed more convincingly—he proceeds to an account of the 
main sources of religious thought in the West, and seeks to 
disentangle the separate threads of Hebraic,’ Greek and 
Hindu influence in the complex skein of Christian thought. 


It is of the wisdom of the East that the West stands today 
in urgent need. For the West suffers from a failure to develop 
ethical and political ends commensurate with our mastery of 
means. We seem unable both in politics and religion to gain 
the width of outlook which the responsibilities of a world civili- 
sation demand. To illustrate his peint, Professor Radiakrish- 
nan draws a highly intriguing analogy between the religious 
sectionalism of Karl Barth which claims absolute and unique 
truth for Christianity, and denounces compromise with 
“humanism, liberalism, psychology -and_ philosophy of 
religion,” and the political sectionalism of Herr Hitler which 
claims absolute and uniqie virtues for Aryans, and also 
denounces compromise with humanism and the rest. It 8 
only by learning to transcend this sectionalism of outlook that 
the West can survive. To transcend it politically means 
develop an international o,der; to transcend it spiritually 
means to develop a universal faith, Now every widening in 
the scope of religion, every advance in the direction of 
universality, is also an advance in the direction of the religions 
of India. And so we come to the conclusion that “ the fate 
of the human race hangs on a rapid assimilation of the qualities 
associated with the mystic religions: of the East. The stag¢ 
is set for such a process.” C. E. M. Joab. 
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THE WORLD IN: ARMS 


The Military Strength of the Powers. By “Max Werner.” 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

THis book contains statements of fact and. expressions of 
opinion, the former of which will assist students of military 
affairs, while the latter will provoke discussion wherever the 
military situation of the world is under review. Its recurrent 
theme is the decisive strength of the Soviet Union. Its vast 
geographical size, which renders it relatively immune from 
attack from the air; its immense human resources, which 
afford it the largest number of trained reserves of any Power 
in the World ; and, according to the author, the high degree 
of technical efficiency to which its industries and of mobility 
to which its armies have attained: all these things combine, 
in the author’s view, to make Russia’s attitude the crucial 
element in the world’s strategic problems. 

There is, clearly, a great deal to be said for this view, and 
in this book it is all said very ably and, up to a point, con- 
vincingly. The relative strength of any Power depends upon 
two factors: its own resources, qualities and position on the 
one hand ; those of its rivals, potential allies or enemies, on 
the other. With “ Max Werner’s” analysis of the latter it is 
difficult, on any point of outstanding importance, to quarrel, 
though it is, of course, possible to differ in interpretation. 

The German forces suffer from a strategy of defective 
endurance based upon the inherent weakness of Germany’s 
economic position, with her dependence upon supplies which 
an enemy can cut off. Germany, in war, stakes everything 
upon a knock-out blow. This, according to “ Max Werner,” 
may have considerable prospects of success—unless Russia 
forms part of the anti-Nazi bloc. The author may well be 
found to have under-estimated the powers of the defence 
against aircraft and tanks: in particular, his assumption that 
the anti-tank gun and the land-mine lose their efficacy against 
tanks when the latter are employed in mass seems to be 
contrary to all the evidence. And if he is wrong in the degree 
of weight which he attaches to a Russian alliance with France 
and Britain for the purposes of their own defence it follows 
that he must also be mistaken, to some extent at least, in the 
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author Harry Tighe, whose book, 
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importance which he attributes to the military Strength of 
Russia. : 

The Russian and German armies he finds similar ip the 
preparations which they have made for an offensive war. The 
French Army. is different in that its structure is essen; 
adapted to defence, not attack. ‘Max Werner” shows more 
perception than most foreign strategists of the vital ‘importance 
to Britain of her sea-power, but, whole-hearted believer that 
he is in numerically large armies, it is possible that he under. 
estimates the value of her highly trained and highly 
mechanised professional army. Indeed, one of the funda. 
mental criticisms of the book must be that the author dogs 
not seem sufficiently aware of the difficulty under modern 
conditions of keeping large armies in the field, with the 
immense demands of supplies which they will make and the 
opportunities which the enemy’s air arm may take to inter. 
fere with those supplies at any point between the factory and 
the front line. ; 

“Max Werner” does not take much stock of Italy, ang 
one of his most interesting passages consists of an appreciation 
of the naval position in the Mediterranean, in which he gives 
his opinion that France, with her light cruisers and sub. 
marines, would augment Britain’s naval strength in that se 
in the very respects in which it needed reinforcing, and tha 
proper use of the two Fleets would lead to Italy’s speedy 
defeat. Another extremely interesting appreciation of naval 
problems is in the examination of the naval position in the 
Far East, in which, while he describes Japan as the Italy, not 
the Prussia of that part of the world, he emphasises ‘the 
strength which Japan’s position gives her as a naval Power 
and the necessity of a defensive coalition against her. To 
Japan as a military and air Power he attaches little value. 

All these issues are subordinate to the main theme of the 
book, which is Russia’s preponderance, on her own intrinsic 
merits, as a military Power. Here the author seems on less 
sure ground. There is evidence in the book of a certain bias 
or propagandist tendency ; its value would have been enhanced 
had Russia’s attempts to solve her transport problems been 
examined in even greater detail ; and the praise of her technical 
achievements would have been more convincing if it had been 
a little less cocksure. Yet the case which the author seeks 
prove he certainly establishes to be a strong one, and the 
arguments which he adduces deserve the consideration of 
every student of world affairs. W. T. WELLS. 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


sa for Barbarians. By Erika Mann. (Lindsay Drummond. 
5s. 

My Years in Germany. By Martha Dodd. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d;) 
EDUCATION in Germany is, in a sense, the subject of both 
these books. Erika Mann’s book is a study of National 
Socialist education and of the political, social and domestic 
environment in which young Germans today grow up. 
Martha Dodd’s book describes the educative effect of 
National Socialism on herself during the four years she spent 
in Berlin as the daughter of the American Ambassador. 
Miss Dodd’s education in Germany cannot be said to have 


‘ produced results much superior to those produced by the 


system which Erika Mann describes, for unfortunately het 
book is not a good one. It reveals much of the downright 


honesty and loyalty to American ideals that characterised her 


father in his diplomatic career, but also much of the obstinate 
muddled-headedness which made him one of the les 
successful of American Ambassadors. School for Barbarians 
is an important work; My Years in Germany is little more 
than ideological gossip, often interesting and often curiously 


* malicious. 


No theme could be more important than that of Erika 
Mann’s book, and its importance is clearly stated in the 


’ brief introduction which Thomas Mann has contributed 0 


his daughter’s study. For what she describes is a gigantic 
experiment’ in perversion. Education in Germany today 
attempts not to impart knowledge or to discover truth, not 
to equip the individual child with means for the exercise if 
later life of free judgement, but merely to bind him so fast 
in the ritual of a blind cult that he will never even know of 
an alternative, still less wish for one. Its aim is to distort 
and to enslave. Given the principles of National Socialism, 
this aim is both logical and necessary. It is mistaken t0 
regard Nazi education as something grotesque and accidental. 
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Cheap Ist and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season Tickets, issued from 
April Ist to October 3st, will enable you to see the best of your 
chosen holiday district. 


All information will gladly be supplied by the 
Superintendent of the Line, Great Western 
Railway, Paddington Station, London, W.2, or 
can be obtained at any Railway Station or the 
usual Tourist Agencies. 
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On the contrary, it is a brilliant political instrument ; and 
there is depressingly little evidence to suggest that it is not 
a successful one. There is in all children a necessity to 
believe, and if they hear only one thing, they will believe 
that ; it is absurd to suppose that alternative attitudes can 
be developed in the absence of alternative teachers and text- 
books, save perhaps the attitude of precocious cynicism that 
is fairly common among young Germans today. But enthu- 
siastic faith is commoner. Speaking in Reichenberg last 
October, Hitler was making no idle boast when, after ¢ata- 
loguing the stages of education and service which all young 
Germans must undergo to strengthen their discipline and 
loyalty, he triumphantly concluded: “And never again, so 
long as they live, will they be free of us! ” His audience, 
who had been Czech subjects a month before, failed to 
applaud this passage. Perhaps they still believed that man 
is a rational animal. They must know better now. 

School for Barbarians is gloomy reading, for undoubtedly 
Erika Mann makes the worst of a bad job. It can be objected 
against her book that it isolates all the greater absurdities 
and monstrosities of Nazi education, and by giving no due 
weight to those aspects of a child’s life which can still 
remain its private property, even in Germany, produces a 
picture which is false and overdrawn. This is true to some 
extent ; her book might be even better than it is if it had 
some of the dryness, objectivity and patience of Mr. Harts- 
horne’s study of the German Universities and National 
Socialism. He devastated by statistics, Miss Mann does so 
by indignation and quotation. And her quotations, if like all 
quotations in support of a case they depict the extreme and 
the possible rather than the actual, will raise horror in her 
readers today, and, it is to be hoped, hilarity tomorrow, when 
this evil dream is past and its excesses are no longer dangerous 
but only quaint. For really we should be entitled to laugh, 
and not compelled to shudder, at Dr. Geck on Mathematics 
(“occidental mathematics is an expression of the Nordic 
fighting spirit”) or at Hermann Gauch on biological species 
(“the only existing differentiation is between Nordic man, 
on the one hand, and animals as a whole, including all non- 
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Nordic human beings, or sub-men”), Then there is the 
drawing lesson, with its study of gas masks ; these are - 
to be “eminently suitable for portrayal, since they seam 
the more difficult form of the human head.” Mr. Hertiien 
after a most fair and thorough investigation of Nazi Univers, 
ties, concluded that “Germany is rapidly falling inte : 
quagmire of intellectual provincialism.” Miss Mann leads y; 
not into the provinces, but into a crazy limbo. Since that i 
what Germany has become, it is most important that thi, 
book should be read by all who seek to understand jt 
Miss Dodd cannot be said to deserve so wide an auditice 
It is true that for four years, from 1933 to 1937, she was jn , 
good position for observing German politics, and that she 
made good use of her opportunities. She met most of the 
important figures on the Nazi stage, and gives sketches of 
them that are often interesting and alive. She makes a violent 
attack on American career diplomats generally, and a malicioy; 
one on her father’s successor. She tells the whole Berlin 
Diplomatic Corps where it gets off; her highest praise js 
for the former Austrian Minister—“a delightful, fat, tal 
child-like man ”—but his Hungarian colleague was sour-faced, 
disagreeable, podgy, poor and snobbish. Nor does she mince 
matters with the British: Mr. Chamberlain is an unprincipled 
Judas and Sir Nevile Henderson is his stooge. She writes 
about her German friends with great. indiscretion ; they will 
envy her the courage which, from the other side of the 
Atlantic, she displays. She writes a brisk chapter on torture, 
which it would be pleasant to be able to disbelieve. She gives 
an account of June 30th, 1934, which is well worth reading, In 
fact, there is plenty of life in her book; but there is alsoa 
doctrinaire petulance, and an almost extreme silliness, that 
tend to alienate the reader from her otherwise admirable 
conclusions. Con O’NEIL. 


CREDITS DISCREDITED 
Searchlight on Social Credit. By W. R. Hiskett and J. A 
Franklin. (P.S. King. 8s. 6d.) 

THERE are undoubtedly graver fallacies than those of Major 
Douglas, and there are also fallacies for which there is less 
excuse. Der Stiirmer expresses a more disastrous error than 
does the New Age, and the advocates of the Flat Earth theory 
can find fewer extenuating circumstances, in the shape of the 
complexity of their subject matter, than can the Social 
Crediters. But surely no fallacy not actually possessing the 
minds of men in power can ever have been a more pestilential 
nuisance. Anyone who has ever tried to ventilate a question 
of public interest, from nursery schools to collective security, 
knows the nuisance value of Social Credit ; the endless time- 
wasting interruptions at public meetings, the irrelevant dis- 
sertations which clutter editorial desks and wastepaper baskets, 
and—for the unwary who: allow themselves to be. drawn into 
casual controversy—the Serbonian bogs of textual criticism. 
Over and over again the thing is scotched ; over and over 
again, with that vitality proper to low-grade and amorphous 
organisms, it reconstitutes itself. _Metaphorically speaking, 
it combines the attributes of the jellyfish, the hydra and the 
mosquito ; with the added proviso that even as the merely 
irritating mosquito may carry the deadly germs of malaria or 
of yellow fever, so the Social Credit creed may, as the present 
authors demonstrate, carry the disastrous seeds of an atavistic 
anti-intellectualism. 

The strength of Social Credit has a twofold source. As Mr. 
Keynes himself has pointed out, Major Douglas placed his 
finger firmly on the weak spot of our economic order—the 
circulation and management of purchasing power. It is true 
that having done so he offered a diagnosis “ about as helpful 
as a mistake in the multiplication table,” and prescribed 4 
remedy considerably worse than the disease ; but at least he 
recognised that something was wrong—and that, to the man in 
the street, represented a considerable advance on the 
suspectedly apologetic analysis of orthodox economies. More- 
over, the remedy was simple. It had the same 4 peal a8 
that so successfully made by advertised specifics agaist 
rheumatism, bad legs:and the common cold. Its justification 
might be even less, but in the absence of a test the appeal held 
good. The orthodox thus found themselves defending 4 
system which appeared condemned by events, and, by reason 
of the essential intricacy of the subject, compelled to do 0 
without the aid of popular simplification. Against this handi- 
cap even the overwhelming strength of their logical case has 
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proved inadequate ; intellectually discredited times without 
number, the movement still holds and collects adherents. 

__ Mr. Hiskett, author of Social Credits or Socialism, is a 
practised hydra-hunter, and Mr. Franklin is armed with inside 
knowledge of the movement from a sympathetic early in- 
vestigation ; they make a strong team, and the result of their 
collaboration is a strong book. It is, indeed, a book which 
only knowledge of the resources in evasion possessed by Social 
Crediters forbids one to hail as the last word on the sub- 
ject. It has the peculiar merit of dealing not only with the 
law, but also with the prophets—not only, that is, with the 
foundation works of Major Douglas, but with the vast mass 
of periodical literature in which the tenets of Social Credit 
have been amplified, modified and defended. 

Yet, logically impeccable as.it is and complete as is its ex- 
posure, it is not from the propaganda point of view the 
perfect answer to the Social Credit case. It pays rather too 
little attention to that chronic vacillation between dis- 
equilibria which is the curse of our economic order, and 
which Major Douglas regards as his obvious justification. 
True, the authors deal effectively enough with his claim that 
the existence of these maladjustments itself proves the accu- 
racy of his account of their origin: true, also, that a full- 
length alternative account of trade cycle or employment theory 
would have swollen their book to intolerable length. But, as 
it stands, it carries stil! a faint trace of orthcdox complacency. 
Capitalism, it seems, may be unjust, but it is, at all events, 
self-equilibrating. Proving the negligibility of Major Douglas’ 
analysis, the authors at the same time prove too much: from 
their account, it seems as though only a deliberate and 
motiveless policy of deflation by the credit authorities could 
ever bring about any maladjustment between prices and 
costs. The great mass of work which has been done in the 
last few years on this very problem goes unrecognised in 
these pages. When Searchlight on Social Credit goes into a 
second edition, it is to be hoped that the authors will add that 
ha’porth of tar which, among the illogical waves and winds 
of public opinion, would so greatly increase the seaworthiness 
of their ship. Honor CROOME. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 





Fray Mario. By Helen Douglas Irvine. (Longmans, 6s.) 
The Patriot. By Pearl Buck. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 

The Woman in the Hall. By G. B. Stern. (Cassell. gs. 6d.) 
All This and Heaven Too. By Rachel Field. (Collins, 8s. 64.) 


CERTAINLY there could be no greater variety of scene than 
that presented by the four novels on my list—Spain, 
China, Japan, France, New England and Old England—anq 
the stories are as different as their settings. Foz three of 
them I predict popularity, yet experience warns me that the 
fourth may be the. public’s choice. An unusually fran 
blurb states that Fray Mario.“ inevitably recalls the Bridge 
of San Luis Rey,” but as I have not read The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey I can offer no opinion on this. Fray Mario act. 
ally is a literary pastiche—a short novel: purporting to |, 
extracted from letters, diaries and memoirs of the eighteenth 
century, all possessing a pronounced similarity of style. This 
is the more remarkable in that the writers—Spanish, French, 
Irish—differ not only in nationality, but also in age, temper. 
ment and occupation. I do not suppose for a moment tha 
such a point will matter to the average reader, even if he 
perceive it. It is the content, not the manner, he will con. 
sider, and while the manner remains throughout consistently 
Miss Irvine’s, the content changes with the statements of the 
various witnesses. This method has one distinct advantage ; 
it enables Miss Irvine to present her. story (or stories, for 
there are two—that of Fray Mario and that of La Perricholi, 
the actress) in a series of dramatic crises—brief episodes 
widely separated in space and time. The scene opens in 
Spain, then shifts to Peru, whither the boy Mario Otaeguy 
comes, only to fail as a novice at the Franciscan friary in 
Lima. Mario is divided between his desire for the religious 
life and his passion for poetry. Dismissed from the friary, he 
becomes a_ vagabond, like his prototype Francois Villon, 
wandering from tavern to tavern, singing his songs and 
spending what he earns on drink and debauchery. Only 
once does his path cross that of La Perricholi before, broken 
in health and repentant in spirit, he returns to the friary, this 
time to be more kindly received. 


Pery, 


Obviously what has attracted Miss Irvine is the picturesque 
aspect of her subject. The more spectacular moments in 
Mario’s life alone are presented. We see him as an un- 
wanted, ill-treated boy, as a youth suddenly converted, as 
an outcast, hitter and disillusioned, and we see him always 
from the outside. Fragments of his journal are given, but 
they bring us no closer to him: specimens of his poetry are 
given, but, needless to say, we could more easily have be- 
lieved in his genius had they been withheld. I haven't the 
slightest doubt that Villon, though a great poet, was a ruffian: 
Mario, being the figment of a romantic imagination, has 4 
heart of gold, and the whol> chronicle is literary in precisely 
the sense that Villon’s poetry is not. 


Mrs. Buck is a popular writer; her books have been 
recommended to me, and I have heard them discussed, but 
The Patriot happens to be the first tale of hers I have read. 
It struck me as a sincere and honest piece of work, a little 
heavy now and then, but well written, and completely free 








from that blend of melodrama and _ sensationalism which 
colours most novels of the East. The hero is Chinese, the 
heroine Japanese, and the action begins in China, shifts t 
Japan, and returns again to China. Perhaps it is because there 
are no Europeans to be thrilled and mystified that Mrs. Buck’s 
picture of Asiatic life impressed me by its sobriety. When 
Wu I-wan, the young student, is sent by his father, a wealthy 
Shanghai banker, to Japan, he does find things different ; but 
the scene is presented by Mrs. Buck as quietly as if she were 
painting an English country-side, and this is the method 
throughout: the strangeness is there, but it is never exploited. 
I-wan is the “ patriot,” a gentle and intelligent youth, brought 
up in a rich home, his mind filled with dreams of Chinese 
nationalism. This is in 1926, but through his friend En-la, 
of much poorer origin, he gets into touch with revolutionary 
and Communist students, and, being an idealist, throws in his 
lot with them. ‘They hold secret meetings ; I-wan expounds 
the revolutionary gospel to the workers in the silk mills; 
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finally they are betrayed ; and it is only through the influence 
of his father that I-wan’s life is spared and he is packed off 
to Japan. 

Here the book takes a fresh course. 
I-wan and Tamar, daughter of the Muraki house in which 
he finds a welcome, is unfolded. He settles down in the 
Muraki business, marries Tamar, and two sons are born. 
Years pass; it 1s a happy marriage. Presently rumours of 
trouble in China begin to filter through, but the accounts 
are garbled, and I-wan’s private letters intercepted. Neverthe- 
less, eventually he learns the truth, and at once his duty seems 
clear to him, he must go back to China. It is in this Japanese 
interlude that Mrs. Buck describes the contrast between the 
civilisations of the two countries. She does so very skilfully, 
through the mind of I-wan, but, when the full realisation 1s 
reached, our sympathy is definitely with China. 


The last chapters of the book, which comes down to the 
present day, are concerned with the war, though not with 
actual. fighting. I-wan has an interview with his father’s 
friend, the great Chiang Kai-shek, and is taken into Chiang’s 
service ; so the novel breaks off rather than ends ; I-wan’s fate, 
like China’s, being still undecided. It is an interesting work, 
and particularly interesting is the character of I-wan himself. 
For it is perfectly consistent, and yet, taken thus into his 
intimate thoughts, we soon forget that he is of an alien race. 
I do not ‘offer this as a criticism; on the contrary, I dare 
say Mrs. Buck is right ; but it is not at all in accordance with 
the Kiplingesque view that East is East and West is West and 
never the twain shall meet., In his emotions, sensitiveness and 
ideals, I-wan’ might be a young Englishman of a very high 
type. There is a difference, but not one that precludes 
sympathy, or even complete understanding. 


There can be no doubt that The Woman in the Hall is a 
clever and amusing novel. Equally certain is it that Miss 
Stern has been content to present it as an entertainment 
rather than a serious study, rounding the whole off with a 
slick and professional ending that I, for one, found uncon- 
vincing. In itself, the idea was brilliantly original. So far 
as I remember, nobody before had thought of writing the 
story. of a professional beggar. But Miss Stern is a realistic 
novelist, and the job of a realistic novelist is to create an 
illusion of actuality, and to eschew all effects that will not 
bear the closest examination from that point of view. Miss 
Stern has not always done so. Her method is realistic, but 
there are moments when she asks us to accept what could 
happen rather than -what would happen. Not many, I admit, 
but there should be none at all. The fable is this ; Lorna 
Blake, whose husband is in an asylum and who is devoted 
to her two little girls, finds it difficult to make ends meet on 
the very small income that is hers. She is a gambler by in- 
stinct, and boldly adventurous ; the temvorarily unkempt ap- 
pearance of one of the children suggests an idea to her, and on 
the spot she acts. Accompanied by the child, in its shabbiest 
clothes, she calls on a well-known philanthrovist, pitches an 
ingenious tale, and is rewarded in hard cash. It is so easy, 
so exciting, that she cannot resist doing it again and again. 
The children, at first shocked and bewi'dered, come to re- 
cognise it as Visiting. They acquiesce; but one of them 
hates it, the other enters into the game on her own account. 
Gradually they grow uv, and here is Miss Stern’s chance. 
Molly, the vounger, stoutly independent, gets a job of her 
ow; but Tay, fascinated by her mother’s technique, carries 
it still further, with the result that she gets into trouble and is 
sent to prison. It is at this point that the mother, conceal- 
ing the existence of Jav, cavtures a wealthy husband who is 
infatuated with her. Simultaneous'v, Miss Stern abandons 
all verisimilitude, and the novel becomes as unreal as an old- 
fashioned comedy of humours. 


Miss Field’s Ail This and Heav2n Too is based on actual 
documerts, being the story of Henriette Desportes, who w1s 
implicated in the once celebrated scandal connected with the 
murder of the Duchesse de Prasiin in 1°47. Henriette was a 
governess in the house, but had left it before the murder teok 
piace. Neverthe'ess, the police pursue her. and with 
her examination and acauitta! the novel shou'd have ended. 
The lengthy seaue!, describing her married life in America, 
cone2s as an anti-climax, robbing the tale of all dramatic 


unity. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ONCE again it is stalemate in Throgmorton Street, at lea 
so far as British industrial equities are concerned. Impressed 
by the intrinsic merits of the shares and doubtless gti 
cherishing the hope that the war cloud may move on without 
bursting, the general body of investment holders are sitti 
tight; hence the virtual absence of selling. On the other 
hand, few investors are inclined to add to their portfolios at 
a time when political events seem to be moving fairly rapidly 
toward a dénouement. As for speculators, they obviously 
cannot see any likelihood of a sustained rise and are con. 
strained to stay on the sidelines. So, while there is little sel}. 
ing, there is even less buying and prices are showing the usual 
tendency to droop. My advice to holders of good British 
industrials is to continue to sit tight. If the best happens 
and the political atmosphere improves, earnings prospects for 
for a wide range of British industries are good enough to en- 
sure a generous dividend yield in relation to current prices 
and substantial capital appreciation. If the worst should hap. 
pen, sound equities, as I have previously pointed out, will 
be as safe a holding as cash ; always provided, of course, that 
the investor is already in a reasonably liquid position. 

What shall I say of gilt-edged and the general run of fixed 
interest stocks? Mr. Keynes, it seems, is still unconvinced 
that there is any need for a big borrowing programme to 
involve a serious rise in money rates, and there are already 
many in the City who are saying hard things about the recent 
rise in discount rates. My own view is that it is well within 
the power of the Treasury and the Bank of England to pre- 
vent short-term money rates from moving up if they wish. 
All that is necessary is that the basis of bank cash should be 
substantially enlarged and a hint given that a lower level ot 
bill rates is desired. But about the gilt-edged market I do not 
feel quite so sure. It is clear enough that the banks cannot 
wish to add to their huge portfolios, and I doubt whether the 
small investor is going to give much help at current prices. 
And after all, a 4 per cent. return on long-dated stocks does 
not seem, at least to me, an unduly high yield in present cir- 
cumstances. That would imply a quotation of 87} for War 
Loan, against to-day’s price of 933. At present, however, 
War Loan is full of a half-year’s interest, which will be de- 
ducted next Tuesday. On an ex-interest basis, today’s price 
is no higher than 92. 

* * * * 
HUDSON’S BAY PROFITS 

In view of the deterioration of general trade conditions in 
Canada last year, shareholders in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany must have been prepared for a lower rate of dividend. 
The reduction from 3 to 2} per cent. is, in fact, quite modest, 
while the distribution from the land account is maintained 
at I per cent., tax free. Following the news, the £1 shares, 
which are among the select band of equities which almost 
invariably command a higher price than their dividend justi- 
fies, have held up well around 20s., and although the yield 
is small enough, holders should retain their shares for their 
lock-up recovery possibilities. Trading profit for the year 
ended January 31st, 1939, has fallen from £309,224 to 
£237,795, and net profit from £169,309 to £110,503, but 
both these results, although disappointing after the ex- 
perience of recent years, are not unsatisfactory in the light of 
general conditions and the serious effect of international 
political tension on the fur trade. 

Last year, it is true, the company had the benefit of he 
large Canadian wheat crop, which was more than double that 
of 1937, but the effects on agricultural purchasing power 
were greatly reduced by the fall in the average price from 
99 cents to 58 cents. So far as the current year is concerned, 
I do not regard the outlook as particularly inspiring. The 
Dominion Government’s guaranteed minimum for wheat 1s 
only 60 cents, and the fur trade is obvicusly faced by 
conditions at least as unfavourable as those of 1938. The 
merit of the situation is that it can turn round remarkably 
auickly, and that if and when it does, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company will get its full share of Canada’s prosperity. The 
company has strong finances, a thoroughly efficient organ- 
sation and enterprising management. 
(Continued on page 688) 
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THIS PAGAN HEALTH 
Why is it that, in symbolising 
healthy nerves, we can find 

no finer examples than the 

real and mythical figures of 

pagan days? How seldom 

to-day, in office or shop, 

train or street, does one see 
nN t e a man or woman exuberant 


with nervous energy. 


present state of 
medical knowledge . . .” 


Medical science, brilliant as are its achievements, is the first 


b 


to acknowledge that it has still vast territories to conquer. 
But one thing is basic in modern preventive medicine — 
adequate organic phosphorus and proteid are essential for 
nerves and blood. This is just what ‘ Sanatogen ’ supplies 
—better, more quickly and permanently than any other 
tonic food yet discovered. ‘Sanatogen’ contains organic 
phosphorus and proteid in their most assimilable forms. 

‘Sanatogen ’ will repair worn nerves : give you the extra 


Vitality that will make you immune from most minor ills. 


Live up to life this Spring: take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


Brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. (Rega. Trade Mark) 


THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 





Theword ‘SANATOGEN ’ ie the Registered Trade Mark of Genat Ltd., Loug ri 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT. 
: M & Comme 
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‘PLAIN FLAVOUR’ 


man ? 


Out on the greens there’s a big demand 
for the famous red packet. Scratch 
men prefer the real chocolate flavour 
of Bournville. It is full strength — yet 
so gentle to the palate. It is smoother 
— clean tasting and delicious. It’s keen 
native tang is stimulating. For flavour, 
for energy, men eat Bournville. 


Bournville 


‘PLAIN FLAVOUR’ 


Chocolate 


Made by Cadburys, at the factory in a garden 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 686) 


CUNARD WHITE STAR SETBACK 


It is only too apparent from the accounts of the Cunard 
White Star that the war in the Atlantic is, in present con- 
ditions, one of those struggles in which there is no financial 
success for any of the competitors. Last year, it seems, the 
“Queen Mary’ held her lead and carried more passengers 
than any other vessel in the trade, but that did not prevent 
the company’s gross receipts falling from £8,222,041 to 
£6,940,160. Expenditure was reduced by roughly £500,000 
to £6,442,204, leaving operating profit at £497,956, against 
£1,305,829. Thus, in spite of having maintained its leader- 
ship, the company has lost, in a financial sense, the whole of 
the ground gained in 1937. Passenger traffic, it appears, 
started well, but was affected later on both by business re- 
cession in the United States and unsettled conditions in 
Europe. Cruising showed a “serious decline” and cargo 
business was adversely affected by trade conditions and anti- 
cipations of revised duties under the Anglo-American Trade 
Agreement. 


In all the circumstances the reduction of 15 per cent. in 
gross receipts seems moderate enough, but even so, the 
£497,956 of operating “ profit” is insufficient to cover de- 
preciation of the fleet. What constitutes an adequate allow- 
ance for depreciation was fully explained by Sir Percy Bates 
at the annual meeting last April. He then told shareholders 
that the figure of £976,280 charged in the 1937 accounts 
had been agreed with the Treasury and was such that, if 
regularly maintained, it would reduce the balance-sheet 
figures to scrap values when the ‘ Queen Mary’ was 25 years 
old and the other ships reached the age of 20. 


It is obvious, therefore, that on a strict financial basis, 
the company earned less than half its depreciation last year. 
No charge has, in fact, been made against profits, so that 
the carry forward of £685,038 needs to be considered from 
this standpoint. 
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LOCK-UP POSSIBILITIES 


All this is disappointing, of course, to stockholders of 
Cunard Steam Ship Company, the parent concern whic 
is in arrears with its preference dividends from June a 
The parent company itself did well last year, gross eam, , 
actually rising from £355,382 to £359,308, while net peal 
were £36,238, against £24,517. Once again profits of th 
subsidiaries, other than Cunard White Star, were *cye 
siderably in excess ” of the dividends paid to the parent por 
the company carries a credit at profit and loss of £214.08 
If the Cunard White Star subsidiary, whose fortunes Xd 
now the dominant factor in the position of the parent com. 
pany, had made further progress last year, the board of 
Cunard Steam Ship might now be contemplating a schem: 
for adjusting the balance-sheet and dealing with the heavy 
accumulated arrears of Preference dividend. It is only ta 
apparent, however, that the hopes of stockholders in th 
direction must be postponed. It would obviously be foolish 
to attempt any valuation of assets for the purpose of Passing 
on earnings to stockholders when the main operating sub. 
sidiary is not earning its depreciation. 

Meantime, the ambitious building programme goes oy, 
with the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ well on the way to taking 
her place beside the ‘Queen Mary’ in the N. Atlantic 
struggle. What the financial outcome will be it is impossible 
to tell, but at current prices I would not jettison Cunarj 
Steam Ship preference stocks. Quoted at 28 and 
respectively, the 5 per cent. first and the 6 per cent. second 
preferences are valued at something considerably less than 
the net amount of the arrears of dividend. Obviously, th: 
£1 ordinary units at 3s., or the equivalent of £15 per £10 
stock, are relatively much too highly-priced, especially a 
there is £5,570,241 of ordinary capital ranking behind only 
£2,500,000 of preference stock. Ordinary stockholder 
should take the opportunity afforded by current quotations 
to switch into the preference stocks. The pick of the two 
is the first preference at 28. 


* * * * 
Venturers’ Corner 


One of the groups of British companies which has staged 
a remarkable recovery in recent years is that engaged in 
manufacturing coke and benzol and similar products. It is 
not merely that coke prices, which are the principal source 
of gross earnings, rose to a remunerative level in 1937 ; many 
of these undertakings have modernised their plant and 
effected really substantial reductions in their costs of pro 
duction. A case in point is Benzol and By-Products, Limited, 
which, after a long record of ill-success, has lately had the 
benefit of new management. Thus, for the year ended 
September 30th, 1937, trading profit rose from £27.930 to 
£55,302 and net profit, after tax, from £4,902 to £24,614. 
This improvement was continued in the following year to 
September 30th, 1938, when the net profit . was nearly 
doubled at £47,144. Assets were revalued and the debit 
balance on profit and loss account was eliminated. 

The interesting point is that the net profit of £47,144 is 
equivalent to over three years’ Preference dividend, so that 
assuming the level of earnings is being maintained, the com- 
pany should be able this year to begin paying off the large 
accumulated preference arrears. These date back to Septem- 
ber 30th, 1926, equivalent to about 11s. 6d. net per £1 prefer- 
ence share. The preference shares of 6 per cent. cumulative 
participating £1 shares and are quoted around 17s. 9d. in the 
market. If the arrears are gradually paid off in cash, a buyer 
would be giving only 6s. 3d. for the £1 shares ex the arrears 
of dividend. I understand that although coke prices have 
fallen well below their peak of eighteen months ago, the 
position of the company is still quite promising, especially 
now that the recovery in iron and steel activity is stimulating 
demand. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Rio Tinto CompaNy’s BETTER EARNINGS 
THE Rio Tinto Company’s Spanish properties fell to General 
Franco in the early days of the Spanish War. Since then the 
company’s troubles have been requisitions and exchange 


~ restrictions, the effects of which have been that the company 


has been paid in pesetas and promises of pesetas for its pre 
(Continued on page 690) 
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“PANY MEETING 
M 
comPANY “= 


EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


DIVIDEND 30 PER CENTS. 


PRESIDING at the annual general meeting of the Eagle Star Insur- 
ance Company, Limited, held in London, on the 13th instant, Sir 
Edward Mountain, Bart, J.P., n moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that in the life department 3,097 new policies 
were issued for £10,522,804 gross, of which £209,543 was re- 
assured, and the premium income in the current funds had in- 
creased by over a quarter of a million pounds. The expense ratio 
now stood at 13 per cent. of the premium income, and it was a 
matter of satisfaction that during the past four years it had shown 
steady and continuous decline. The gross rate of interest earned 
by the current funds was £4 18s. 11d. per cent. A transfer of 
{40,000, as an interim payment, had been made from the current 
fund non-participating life business to the shareholders’ profit and 
joss account. The total assets of the life department (including 
both current and closed funds) now exceeded £16: millions, being 
an increase of £541,160 during the year. The current sinking fund 
end capital redemption account had expanded during the year by 
approximately £85,000 and now stood at over £644,000. 


“ STAR” AND “ SCEPTRE ” FUNDS 


The valuation of these two closed funds was made at the end of 
1038 on the same stringent basis as on the last occasion. In the 
Star Fund a surplus of £705,677 was shown, which enabled the 
directors to maintain the reversionary bonus of 4 per cent. per 
annum. In the Sceptre Fund the surplus was £145,178 and they 
were able to repeat the record rates of bonus declared five years ago. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 

The premium income was £808,464 and showed a profit of 

454,447. 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

The premium income from ordinary personal accident and sick- 
ness insurance showed an increase from £81,258 to £89,565, while 
the premiums on special contracts, the liabilities under which ter- 
minated at the close of the year, amounted to £14,536. An amount 
of £12,995 was transferred to profit and loss account. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


In the general insurance account, which includes various miscel- 
laneous classes of business now shown separately, there was an 
increase in premium income which now exceeded half a million. 
The results had again been very satisfactory, a profit of £94.973 
being carried to profit and loss account. 


EMPLOYERS” LIABILITY ACCOUNT 


The premiums increased to £247,242 and a profit of £1.407 was 
carried to the profit and loss account. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


Despite the difficult conditions obtaining in motor car insurance, 
last year’s results showed an improvement on the previous year. 
The premium income was £1,607,231. The claims paid and out- 
standing amounted to £918,715 and after providing for expenses, 
asum of £18,401 was transferred to profit and loss account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In that account £320,485 was brought forward, which, with the 
net premiums for 1938, £275,060, gave a total of £595,545. Claims 
paid during the past year and for all previous years amounted to 
£220,905. Expenses, including taxes, amounted to £56,532, and 
they were able to carry forward £318,108, which represented 115.65 
per cent. of the premium income. 


PROFIT AND LOss ACCOUNT 


_ With the credit balance brought in of £294,521, net interest from 
investments of £358,392 and transfers from the various trading 
accounts, there was available a total of £954,055. Of that the 
Payment of the dividends absorbed £328,204 (which it would be 
observed was more than covered by the net interest earnings alone), 
end after making provision for taxation, expenses and transferring 
£50,000 as an additional claims reserve to the motor insurance 
account, there. was carried forward a balance of £402,134 against 
4204,521 breught in. 

In conclusion, he wished to thank all the members of the staff 
and agents for the support they had given to the company during 
the past yeas and to add that he thought they might all look 
forward to the future with confidence, subject, of course, to the 
international situation. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
Proposed dividend of 30 per cent. was approved. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 688) 
duction, so that it has been necessary to rely on the fortunately 
fruitful holdings of Rhodesian copper investments for the 
maintenance of the preference dividend. The 1938 results 
continue to reflect that state of affairs ; they do not measure 
the full earning capacity of the company, but they do show a 
marked improvement within the limits imposed by the Spanish 
War. Direct eernings rose from £195,156 to £234,765, while 
the dividends and other credits, chiefly from the Rhodesian 
portfolio, rose from £315,879 to £340,496. 

At the same time it has been possible to reduce the adminis- 
tration expenses quite “sharply, so that after providing for 
debenture interest and redemption there remains a net profit 
for the year of £148,157 against £14,387 in 1937. The results 
cover the full preference dividend and increase the undivided 
profit balance from £384,912 to £451,820, whereas in 1937 the 
preference dividend was paid largely from the profits brought 
forward. 

It appears from the revenue account that the company has 
again had to accept the bulk of its Spanish revenue in pesetas 
of unknown value. In 1938 a total of 15,159,025 pesetas of 
unknown value was brought into account at a nominal 
valuation against 14,845,446 brought into the 1937 figures, and 
the total of pesetas now stands in the balance-sheet at 
36,275,071. The directors express the hope that now the 
Spanish Civil War has come to an end it may soon be possible 
for the British-owned mines to revert to the procedure in force 
before the war, under which they were allowed to retain in 
foreign currency that portion of the proceeds of their exports 
which they did not require to finance their operations in Spain. 
The directors also anticipate a satisfactory year for Rhokana 
Corporation, in which the Rio Tinto Company hold no fewer 
than 450,000 shares. 

* * * * 
NorwWICH UNION’S FOREIGN INTERESTS 

The Norwich Union Life Insurance Society was one of the 
pioneers of life assurance in the foreign field, but at the 
meeting on Tuesday Mr. Ernest Hicks had regretfully to 
announce that it is now the policy of the society to cut down 
business from certain foreign countries where the spirit of 








COMPANY MEETING 


MENDARIS (SUMATRA) RUBBER 
AND PRODUCE ESTATES 





A COMPACT UNIT 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


THE twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Mendaris 
(Sumatra) Rubber & Produce Estates, Limited, was held on April 
19th in London. 


Mr. H. Eric Miller (the chairman) in the course of his speech, 
said: The raising of our 1938 standard production to 3,205,572 Ibs. 
is an indication of the real injustice of previous assessments. The 
revised standard represents about 500 Ibs. per mature acre. 


Looking at the results we secured with an average price 1d. per 
lb. higher than the current value, you will no doubt agree with 
me when I say that there is every justification for producers feel- 
ing that the market price should be substantially higher before they 
can be said to be receiving an adequate return for their labours. 
Our issued capital of £430,862 on a planted area of 6,400 acres 
is admittedly higher than the average capitalisation of rubber- 
producing companies, but the estate is a‘compact unit of sufficient 
size to ensure economic working, carrying trees in good condi- 
tion, yet, after deducting provision for depreciation of mature 
areas on.a 2. per cent. basis, the net earnings, including £3,700 
realised above the valuation on the balance of the previous year’s 
stock -enable us to distribute a dividend of only 3 per cent. I 
am. glad to observe that several chairmen of rubber-producing com- 
panies have given expression to the view, which I share, that the 
present price level for rubber is too low. However, until the state 
of international political tension gives place to more reasonable 
conditions we can hardly look for solid improvement, notwith- 
standing the statistical strength of our commodity. 


Considering the much smaller crop accounted for I am glad to 
say that the unit cost of production ‘showed a very moderate in- 
crease, part of which was represented: by the higher rate of export 
duty. We feel we have a distinct grievance that rubber-producers 
in the Netherlands Indies should have been singled out to contri- 
bute a special export duty, but, until the. Government’s financial 
position is materially better, I am afraid we are not likely to be 
relieved of this burden. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


April 21, 1 
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narrow nationalism has made it extremely difficult for a Rey: 
Mutual Life office to carry on business. Some years 
the Norwich Union withdrew from Italy, Spain and Eo” 
Europe, more recently from Holland and Switzerland. 50: 
the only countries outside the Empire with which it now trang. 
acts business are France, Belgium and Argentina, 

Mr. Hicks also showed that in its present-day investmen 
policy the society is placing much reliance on teal DP ; 
investment. Last year they invested no less than £2 
in carefully chosen mortgages, and increased their hold; 
of real property in London and elsewhere. In their 
property purchases they are using the best local advice and 
are strengthening the personnel of the estates department, 

* * * * 
DIAMOND PROFITS FALL 


It occasions ‘no special surprise that De Beers Consolidated 
Mines should have experienced a sharp setback in 1938, Thy 
diamond trade is obviously vulnerable to trade depression and 
especially so to a depression in which capital values have been 


disproportionately reduced. Proceeds from the sale of 
diamonds fell from £2,536,603 in 1937 to £656,473 
in 1938. The company was able to draw only 


£2,149 profit from investment transactions against £84,865 
but owing to its highly profitable investment in African 
Explosives and Industries the interest and dividend 
revenue was more than maintained. After charging all expenses 
De Beers have a net profit for 1938 of £637,588, compared with 
£2,484,260 in 1937. Six months’ dividend on the preference 
shares has already been announced, but there is to be no 
further payment on either class of capital leaving, after the 
provision of £200,000 for development expenditure, £762,352 
to go forward compared with £732,764 brought in. In the 
previous year 2} years’ preference dividend and 30 per cent, 
on the Deferred shares was paid. 

De Beers statement, grim though it is, is relieved by the 
directors’ report that diamond sales in the second six months 
of the year showed considerable improvement, and that busi- 
ness for 1939 has opened satisfactorily. They hope also to 
protect the company against the more violent changes in the 
state of trade by means of the share transaction announced last 
December, the effect of which is that for the future the De 
Beers group will hold the whole capital of the Diamond Cor- 
poration, and a §0 per Cent. interest in the Diamond Trading 
Company. It is explained that the Diamond Corporation has 
arranged to purchase the production of all the important 
diamond producers outside South Africa and South West 
Africa, and continues to receive priority for its sales. This 
should tend to increase De Beers’ revenue in years when 
the volume of trade is small. 


* * * *x 
EaGLe STAR PROGRESS 


Sir Edward Mountain, in his review of the results of the 
Eagle Star Insurance Company last week, reported on two 
matters especially favourable to the company. The expense 
ratio in the Life Department has fallen for four years in suc- 
cession, and in 1938 amounted to no more than 13 per cent. 
of the premium income. The Motor Insurance Account did 
better, despite the very difficult conditions in which motor 
insurance is at present conducted, and was able to make a 
contribution of £18,401 to the profit and loss account. This 
has not prevented the company from increasing the reserves 
of that department still further. The reserve in the motor 
department has been raised to 74.6 per cent. of the premium 
income in pursuance of the policy of keeping reserves in 
excess of requirements. On the other hand, Sir Edward had 
less favourable news from the marine insurance market. Hull 
insurance is, he reports, being accepted at premiums 20 ptf 
cent. less than in 1931, although costs of repairs in this country 
are about 40 per cent. more than in that year. Thanks to the 
Eagle Star’s conservative policy it has, in the last four years, 
held its own in the marine market. 

* * * r 


WHOLESALE CHEMISTS’ RESULTS 


P. H. Galloway, the wholesale chemists and. hairdressets, 
showed a decreased profit of £19,567 for 1938, against £23,098 
in 1937, but the chairman, Mr. J. E. Galloway, had no difi- 
culty at last week’s meeting in showing the shareholders that 
the shrinkage arose from circumstances’ which are unlikely 
be recurrent. The weather in the first three months 
affected the sale of cough and lung syrups adversely, and 4 
non-recurring loss had been sustained by the sale of the com 
pany’s motor vans. The loss on the sale of the vans would, he 
said, be made ‘up by the economies of the new hiring arrange 
ment, and the first three months of 1939 had been exceptionally 
good for the sale of syrups. 

J. D. M 
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“PANY MEETINGS 


yORWICH UNION LIFE 
‘SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 
THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


INSURANCE 





one hundred and thirty-first annual general meeting of the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society was held on April 18th at 


a Hicks (the President) said that it was a matter of 
+ satisfaction to the directors that in a particularly difficult year 
an gs was 1938 they were able to submit a report which showed 
ontinued progress. Indeed, in the matter of new business they had 
a established a record. In the accounts they had converted all 
into sterling at the rates of exchange ruling on Decem- 
ier gust last. The total funds were increased by £1,073,405, and 
gow stood at £48,123,716. The net amount of new business, after 
ion of re-assurances, was £11,755,700, and of this 69 per cent. 
yas obtained from the United Kingdom—an increase of £500,772 
wer their previous record—25 per cent. from the Dominions, and 
aly 6 per cent. from foreign countries. 

The board had always insisted upon economy of management as 
being one of the essentials for the proper conduct of a mutual life 
wciety, and they were glad to be able to report, particularly in these 
iimes, a further reduction in the expense ratio to 14.28 per cent. This 
represented a fall of .37 per cent. in the year, and, when applied to 
their premium income of £4,551,477, meant a cash saving of no less 

16,840. 
to? mortality experience had again been extraordinarily favour- 
ibe and indeed represented a record for the society. The net rate 
f interest earned on the total funds was £4 2s. 7d. per cent., which 
in present circumstances was a very satisfactory one. 

The past year had seen a further considerable fall in the market 
values of Stock Exchange securities, but, owing to the conservative 
poicy.adopted by the board in past years, the margin in their favour 
between the present market values and the values at which they 
appeared in the balance-sheet was a very considerable one. 

The new business figures did not include the considerable busi- 
ness which the Society did and had done for many years in respect 
of special staff pension schemes. They had a highly skilled depart- 
ment, which confined its attention entirely to this particular aspect 
dfinsurance work. This Society, in conjunction with their associated 
fice, the Norwich Union Fire, catered for every class of insurance 
business, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





P. H. GALLOWAY 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


THE tenth annual ordinary general meeting of P. H. Galloway, Ltd., 
was held on April 13th at Southern House, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Mr. J E. Galloway, M.P.S. (the chairman), said that it would 
teseen from the report that the profit was rather less than for the 
previous year. At the last general meeting he had been a little 
pessimistic about the commencement of the year 1938, and un- 
fortunately his pessimism proved to be justified. The drop in 
profits was accounted for principally by the unfavourable weather 
in the first three months of 1938, which had affected the sales of 
the cough and lung syrups very considerably. In July last the 
bard had decided to hire motor vehicles from a firm of contractors, 
ad had accordingly sold the company’s vans. This had resulted in 
iloss which, however, would be non-recurring, and the economies 
which would be effected from the hiring of motor vehicles would 
compensate the company for taking that step. A further cause of 
he drop in profits was the necessity this year to provide a reserve 
of {900 for National Defence Contribution. 

The company had exhibited at the Glasgow Exhibition, fully 
tipecting very successful results, but those anticipations had not 
ben realised. The amount expended, however, should not be 
garded as altogether a loss as a large amount of advertising value 
for Julysia Hair Cream was obtained, and since the Exhibition sales 
in Scotland had increased. 

The first three months of 1939 had been exceptionally good so 
fa as sales of the syrups were concerned. Moreover, the sales of 
Julysia Hair Cream were considerably up. 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a divi- 
of 10 per cent., less tax, was declared. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 
£4000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
alled up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
~£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 
S are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
fates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
il “made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
fue—available throughout -the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Uilleetion. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 


‘“erlained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE : 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 
WESTMINSTER, Vic 0283. 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bookable. 
Mon. April 24th, and Nightly 8.30. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 








FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY 


Bernard Shaw’s CANDIDA 


Miles Otway. 








F.J.H. assured his life with 
the “Old Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits 
at death. When he died in 
1938 the Society paid 
£3,715 12s., or over 3} times 
the sum assured and over 3 
times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... eee dni bes as Aa £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ae ‘ae ie ea aS £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








when dividend cheques arrive and you 
find large sums deducted for taxation? 


This can never happen if 
you invest your savings 
in The Magnet Building 
Society where your in- 


PER CENT 
terest ig paid regularly 


eh mt \¥, TAX PAID 


Equal to £4-16-6 per cent. on ordinary Investment, 


Write for Investment Brochure 4 


MAGNET 


Magnet House, Paddington Green, London, W.2. 7 
. ‘c 
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of metal, corn, or wine, or 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the oil” (8) 


sender of the first correct solution.of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” 


ACROSS 


—— 


7 Ee cry of “no heel. 
special significance fae! 


& Not Meredith’s Diana (8) 
5. Fhe graduate forsakes ‘the i. In’ case you upset the 
gourd for a carriage (6). French ‘bed here (7), 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 9. A good line in rubver foot- 14 Like the time-keeper's 


envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions wear (8). 


should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner jo, May be found in a shop at 16. Soft nose reconstr 


hose ? (7). 


: h : ad : ucted (8) 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions Hanover Square (6). 17. Remember me a : ) 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 12. Jackdaw town (6). garden (8). z 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.]} 13. Would marriage cure the 19. It sounds like the conyers 


heart-ache ? (8). 











next month (6). 


' SOLUTION TO 
27. Said to have a merciful CROSSWORD No. 6 


quality (8). 
28. The swallow 
burne’s (6). 


DOWN 


up to it (7). 
4. “One who can 


most famous 
(Two words). 








15. Used, no doubt, for the 
appropriate cupboard door 20. One of Napoleon’s Victories 
(12) (Two words). 

18. Contributed by “Our Aero- 21. 


was Swin- 
29. The wrong pants ? (8). 


1. “—— and moths that on 
their feeder feed” (6). 

2. Widely reported (6). 

3. In some places women are 
no longer required to face 


dare not lie” (4). 
6. “ That great Hunter’ 
horse (7) 


of an American comment on 
row and is offensive (7), 


von 
Seek rations, but not the 


nautical Correspondent ” ? diet of youth (6). 

(12) (Two words). 22..Pushful series (6), 
23. A poet’s sighs (8). 25. “And the tent shook, for 
24. Gray so shaped the ship (6). mighty —— shuddered, And 
26. Duty becomes the monarch sparkles ’gan dart.” (4) 





and 





is his 








The winner of Crossword No. 6 is Mr. H. C. Bowen, 
Caldy View, Tenby. 





Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for §2. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


Series discount: 24% for 6 insertions; 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





1 pgm aig eet re Enquiries, &c. Terms 
J moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 


1 ERMAN JEWESS seeks domestic post in England. 

MN’ Experienced secretarial work, housekeeping, 
cooking, care of children. Speaks English, French, 
some Italian and Spanish. Box A 771. 





TOBILITY.—Should it be cultivated again and 
4 reinstated as spiritual leadership and élite of 
purpose ?—Write, Artstos, 14, Gordon Place, W.8. 


* + ax * smoke the Nation’s best, I see” 
Said a life-long TOM LONG devotee. 








CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA 
i Oxford Street, Ger. 2981 
FRANCOISE ROSAY 
as the lion-tamer! 
In her most spectacular réle 
“LES GENS DU VOYAGE” (A) 
Also ALBANIA (U). Topical! 


)ERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 


| 


LECTURES 


A LECTURE FOR THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
on 
“NUTRITION AND | PUBLIC HEALTH,” 


7. 

PROFESSOR V. H. MOTTRAM, M.A. 
(Professor of Physiology in the University of London- 
King’s College of Household and Social Science), 
will be given in 
THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION HOUSE 
on Fripay, 28th APRIL, 1939, at 8.15 p.m. 

Chair to be taken by Dr. RoBert HUTCHISON, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
ADMISSION FREE. A number of reserved seats 
free on application to SECRETARY, B.M.A. House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 





( * RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2.— 
¥ Four Lectures on ENGLISH LIFE in PRIVATE 
LETTERS will be delivered on Tuesday to Friday, 


| April 25th to 28th, by Prorgssor A. W. REED, M.A., 


-Lit., Gresham Professor of Rhetoric, at 6 p.m. 
Admission FREE. 


“OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
‘ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, April 
23, at 11 a.m., Rt. Hon. Lord Snell, P.C., C.B.E.: 
“The British Empire and World Peace.” 6.30 p.m., 
Concert Chimber Music. Admission free. Visitors 
welcome. 


YNINVNERSITY OF LONDON. 
Two Lectures entitled (1) ““ THE PRESENT STATUS 





OF OUR VIEWS ON HUMAN EVOLUTION,” 


» SIMONE SIMON and Harry Baur in a romantic | and (2) “THE RACIAL FALLACIES AND REALI- 
Russian drama “Les Yeux Noirs” (A) (Black Eyes). | TIES OF EUROPEAN PEOPLES ” will be given by 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


"OUNG WOMAN suffering from Tuberculosis in| 
_ both lungs—tather dead, no means of support, | 
Savings exhausted.—PLEASE HELP us to care for | 


her.—Appeals (Case 32), DistresseD GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID Assockation, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 


i 


DR. A. HRDLICKA. (Curator of the Division of 


| Physical Anthropology at the National Museum, Wash- 
| ington) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


(Gower Street, W.C.1) on APRIL 26th and 28th at 5 p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. 
D. M.S. Watson, F.R.S. (Jodrell Professor of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy in the University). Lantern 
illustrations. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 


| 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDOR 
A Course of Three Lectures entitled, “POETES 
MAUDITS, POETES CHRETIENS ?” will be given 
by PROF. JEAN-MARIE CARRE (Professor of Com- 
parative Modern Literatures at the Sorbonne) a 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1.), on MAY 1st, 3rd and 4th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. 
. M. Brandin, Ph.D., M.A., L.-és-L. (Fielden 
Professor of French and Romance Philology in the 
University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY 


, 
Academic Registrar. 








EDUCATIONAL 





[ Y NIVERSITY — BESANCON (France). Special 

French Courses for foreigners. VACATION 
Courses (July-September); PERMANENT COURSES 
(October-June), Examinations (Dipléme d’Btudes 
fran¢gaises) Students’ Hostel. Excursions (Jura-Suisse) 
Pastimes—Fétes—Sports (Tennis, Rowing, Swimming). 
Information: Mr. SkIGNIER, Secretary, University, 
Besancon. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





\ ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL, near _ Bath. 
LY. SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. will be held June 6& 
7. Awards: £80 p.a. & £60 p.a. scholarships ; 2 Exhi- 
bitions of £25 p.a.; & for sons of clergy 2 Exhibitions 
of £40 p.a.—Application forms, etc., from SECRETARY 





[ ’PPINGHAM SCHOOL,.—A Qualifying Examina 
), tion will be held on May: 23rd, 1939, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., THREE o 
FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to £3 
per annum. Entries close on MAY 17th, 1939.—Fot 
further particulars and Entry. Forms apply to the 
HEADMASTER, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 
APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. pensi-sencialt AND BOARDING HOUSES 
AND WANTED 
EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. \ HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, 
——— 4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— | 4 recuperation. Your refuge when weary—delight 
N’S BOARDING SCHOOL, STAPLE- REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Surrey. 
((OLSTON® STON, BRISTOL. —— |- 


The HEADMASTERSHIP of this Secondary School, 
regulated by a Scheme of the Board of Education, will 
be vacant, and the Governors invite applica- 
for the post. 

aes forte must be Graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom or hold equivalent qualification, and 
must not be over 45 years of age. Salary £600 p.a., 
rising to £800 and Free Beard, Service and Residence 
for Headmaster and Family. The School has accom- 

modatian for nearly 200 boys. 
Forms of Application and further particulars may be 
obtained from the undersigned by whom Applications 
should be received not later than Monday, 8th May, 


> GERALD H. BELOE 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Merchants’ Hall, Bristol 1. 





R. WILLIAMS’ ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR 
D GIRLS, DOLGELLY 


Applications are invited ‘for the post of HEAD-| 
MISTRESS which will become vacant at the end of 
the Spring Term, 1940. 

Applicants must hold an Honours Degree in Arts or 
Science of a British University. Boarding School expe- 
rience is desirable. The salary offered is £750 per 
annum resident. 

The School is recognised by the Beard of Education. 
It was founded in 1875, the endowment dating from 
1711. There is accommodation for 200 boarders and 
10) day girls. 

Applications, together with twenty copies each of not 
more than three testimonials (to be typewritten or 
printed) should be sent to the CLERK To THE Gov- 
grnors, Dr. Williams’ School, Doigelly, not later than 
Monday, May 22nd. No special forms of application 
are supplied. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


I ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
d (Under Distinguished Patronage). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls anc 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
a men, Politicians or Business men. 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable pc a mn._found for every qualified student. 

Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secre tarial subject. 
Apply }70 Queen’s Gate, S$.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


jon LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

An EXAMINATION will be held on the 23rd and 
24th May and on the 31st May and 1st June for the 
award of the following SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS :— 

Three or Four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, six 
of between £25 and £75 a year.— Further information 
may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 





ST: EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


AN EXAMINATION for the award of SCHOLAR- | 
SHIPS of the maximum value of £60 a year each will 
be held at St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury, on June 
ist and 2nd, 1939. 

Full information may be obtained from the Head- 
master, The Rev. H. BALMFORTH, M.A., St. Edmund’s 
School, Canterbury. 








‘T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, Herts.— 
‘ An Examination will be held on June 17th for the 
award of FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 
boy boarders, ages 13-14}.—Apply to THE BuRsAR. 


| 


ITERARYTypewrtg.,Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar ane (C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 








BOOKS WANTED 


OEB LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES, 
4 Recent Reference works, and REVIEW COPIES. } 
J. CLARKF HALL, Ltp., 146 Fleet St., E.C.4. (Cen.4116) 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YEADY CASH WAITING—! give the HIGHEST 
\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C. 2 (Tem.3048) 








FRESH FRUIT 


UICY JAFFA ORANGES, case 150 Finest Large 
e 20s. 80 Large Seedless Grapefruitigs. Case half 
each, 20s. Carr. paid. Cash with order.—SUNRIPE 
Fruit, V.21, Liverpool, 3. 





FOR THE TABLE 


}: 4) MPIRE COFFEE—3 lbs. finest Kenya Coffee, 
4 freshly roasted, berry or ground, for §s. 6d., post 
paid in United Kingdom.—Write RALPH RICHARDSON, 
Coffee Planter, Coffee Depot, Ware, Herts. 








HOLIDAYS 








pene S health in HARROGATE; hospitality in 

Harrogate ; happiness in Harrogate; brilliant com- 
pany in Harrogate. There are Cheap Monthly Returns 
by Rail too, any train, any day.— Guide free from P. M. 
WILSHERE, Information Bureau, Harrogate. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


y LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 
sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
463 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free. 


] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 


on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
I to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many | 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per | 
insertion and should reach The Spec tator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by | 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts: 24°, for six inser- 
tions : §°% for 13: 73° for 26: and 10% for §2. | 


YECLUDED BUNGALOWS, Seaside and Country | 
» Houses, can have comforts of modern city sanita- 
tion. ELSAN Chemical Closet needs no drains, no 
water-flush. GUARANTEED ODOURLESS, GERM- 
FREE, SAFE. Models for every unsewered building, 
complete with all fitments and the New BAKELITE 
SEATS, carriage¢ paid from §7s. 6d. T ‘ens of thousands 
in use; Local Authorities approve ELSAN.—Write for 
FREE [LLUSTRATED BOOKLET to ELSAN CO. 
(Dept. 254), 5t Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. | 


| 





| PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). 


)» ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 BelgraveRoad,S.W.1). 
)} —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 








( ‘HARMING Bijou Guest House, newly decorated 

and furnished, hot and celd, garden. Rooms, in- 
cluding breakfast, dinner, bath, light, 2 gns. weekly. 
Few m:nutes Marble Arch and near Tube Station.—80 
Maida Vale, W.9. Mai. 1930. 


Kk DINBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
aCrescent. Tgms.“Melcrest’” Edinburgh. Tel.31295 








} OVE.—NEW 
Overlooking sea. 
34-4) gns. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. 
Lift. Diets arranged. Vita 


Sun Lounge. Special residential terms. 





YEFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post = Pad 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed b 
PEOPL E’S REFRESHMENT * HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s Houser, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





Gow THSEA.—SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), South 
‘ Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships, night 
porter, good food speciality, trom 2} guineas, booklet. 





yas CLUB LTD..,21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1. 

Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 








BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey). BURFORD ‘BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 

CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG.— (N. Wales).—_BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 


FALMOUTH (Cornwall). FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE _ LEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELIC 


HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 


KESWICK.— KESWICK 
LEAMINGTON SPA. ALKERT RTON HOUSE. 
G 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 

MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. 


| MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
| MONMOUTH. 


BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).GOLF VIEW. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PERWICK Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GR: 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREC CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA —ADE L PHI HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & - ASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
SELBY (Yorks). LONDESBOROU GH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH ,*: en .—HUNTLEY. 
TORQUAY.—PALA 

ROSE Y ui HALL. 





‘D. 











EACE . . . 


P 
An Hotel for 


where every facility 








Telephone: Torquay 


AND PERFECTION. 


A very first-class unlicensed hotel run in + Smesh with the Grand, 
for recreation is 
2161. 


a holiday of quiet and content. Every bedroom has a 
perfect view over Tor Bay. 50 rooms with every luxury. Private Suites. 
Private bathrooms. A cuisine far removed trom the ordinary. | All | 
under the personal direction of Mr. A. Tschumy, born and trained 
in Switzerland. Hotel. 
HEADLAND HOTEL, TORQUAY. HOTEL, PORTRUSH. 
Seawater Swimming Pool. 


free. 








NORTHERN IRELAND IS GRAND FOR GOLF 


Northern Ireland is famous for Golf as well as scenery. 
are:—MIDLAND STATION HOTEL, BELFAST. 
Ideal centre for Northern Ireland. 


The leading Hotels 
Belfast's foremost 
NORTHERN COUNTIES 
Close to Royal Portrush Golf. Club. Indoor 
Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to :—The — 


LMS—NCC Railway, Dept. V., York Road, Belfast. 
THREE ROUTES BY LMS VIA HEYSHAM, STRANRAER AND LIVERPOOL. 
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1896 to 1939 
12; MILLION WORDS 


| The last two volumes of the CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY No. 5 
are now ready, making complete Lord Acton’s great original plan for a History 
of Western Civilization. 

Forty years of patient collaboration by nearly four hundred contributors of 
international reputation have gone to these forty volumes—12} million words 
of text. 

A landmark in Cambridge publishing, the achievement itself makes history. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES 


Now Complete 
ANCIENT MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY HISTORY 











In twelve volumes of text and In eight volumes of text and 
five volumes of plates. one volume of maps. 
Special price for the complete set: Special price for the complete set : 
21 guineas 16 guineas 





MODERN HISTORY 


In thirteen volumes, Volume XIV being an Atlas. The Lib -y Edition is issued | 
at 25s. a volume, Atlas 40s. Copies of all but Volumes VI and IX are still to be had | 
in this edition. | 

A Cheap Edition is also issued at 7s. 6d. a volume, or 90s. the set of 13 volumes, 
the Atlas not being included in this special price. In the cheap edition the Biblio- 
graphies are omitted from each volume. 














40 VOLUMES 40 GUINEAS 











A book telling the story of the making of the Cambridge Histories, and illustrated 
with portraits of the fourteen editors, may be had on application to 
The Manager, 200 Euston Road, London, N.W. 1 
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